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ernment develops, the more coal 
miners will be thrown idle. 


U. S. should aid school rather than 
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Spending is easy. Paying ———! 
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IF EXHAUST 


PIPES CGR st ALK! 


my engine 
ve more power, 
e less gasolene : 
oil and operating 
s for you will 


WILL STOP 
THIS WASTE! 


POWER PROVER SERVIC 


ORE than 4000 owners and 

operators of fleets have 
adopted the POWER PROVER 
Motor Testing and Adjustment 
Service to cut gasolene and oil 
costs, to lower maintenance ex- 
penseandtoincrease fleet efficiency. 
This exclusive service rendered by 
Cities Service has saved fleet 
owners and operators as much 
as 3343% on gasolene and oil 
and given them more powerful 
performance with less frequent 
overhauls. 


POWER PROVER Service in- 
cludes three distinct features: (1) an 


analysis of exhaust gases; (2)a com- 
prehensive 23-step tuning and ad- 
justing routine; (3) use of exclusive 
patented Cities Service Tuning 
Tools and Precision Instruments. 


Learn how POWER PROVER 
Service can, at trifling cost, help 
you cut expenses just as it has for 
more than 4000 others. Write for 
our free booklet “THE CITIES 
SERVICE POWER PROVER... 
WHAT IT IS...WHAT IT DOES 
.-» WHO USES IT.” Start saving 
at once by writing today to Cities 
Service Power Prover, Room 723, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Radio Concerts—Fridays at 8:00 p. m., E. S. T., over WEAF and thirty-three N. B.C. stations. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER PROVER 


THE CITIES SERVICE BIG THREE 


NEW KOOLMOTOR 


The famous high-test, anti- 
knock green gasolene, for 
which hundreds of thousands 
have gladly paid 2 cents pre- 
mium... now yours at no 
premium. 


CITIES SERVICE ETHYL 


The new champion of Ethyl 
gasolenes...fast, tremendously 
powerful...a super anti-knock 
gasolene. Backed 100% by the 
Cities Service name and 
reputation. 


CITIES SERVICE POWER 
PROVER 


The exclusive Cities Service 
invention that instantly de- 
tects unnecessarily wasted fuel 
and power. Combined with the 
23-step Cities Service tuning 
routine, using exclusive pat- 
ented precision tools, it stops 
this waste. 
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WANTS TO SPEAK TO YOU 


Changes are occurring constantly in every busi- 
ness—in your business. Are you keeping up with 
them? Are you aware of the day to day status 
of every department? Do you have immediate 
knowledge of men, minutes and materials? You 
do, if you employ the International Electric Ac- 
counting Method. 


By this method, all detailed facts pertaining to 
the management of your business are continually 
at your fingers’ ends. Your business “speaks” 
intimately and clearly. 


The basis of the International Electric Account- 
ing Method is the tabulating card. All business 
transactions, operating and statistical informa- 
tion are transcribed from the source into these 
cards in the form of punched holes. These 
punched cards automatically operate the machines 
which produce complete reports in printed and 
tabulated form. 


The economy and efficiency of this modern ac- 
counting method are acknowledged by business 
and government in seventy-nine different coun- 
tries. A complete demonstration awaits you in 
any of our branch offices. 


Meantime, write for our new, illustrated folder— 
“The Progress of Machine Accounting.” This 
folder gives detailed information regarding the 
latest accounting and tabulating equipment. It 
also describes the International Tabulating Ser- 
vice Bureau which places International Electric 
Accounting and Tabulating Machines at the im- 
mediate disposal of any business—on any con- 
venient basis. 


Other International Business Machines include 
International Time Recorders and Electric Time 
Systems, International Industrial Scales, Dayton 
Moneyweight Scales and Store Equipment, 
Electromatic Typewriters and Automatic Letter 
Writing Equipment. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


General Offices 270 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Branch Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


FACT and COMMENT 


By B. C. 


President ISHING may be parent to 
Roosevelt the now mouth-to-mouth inti- 
To Swing mations that President Roosevelt 


To Right? is ready to veer away from theor- 
istic revolutionists and towards 
advisors ‘of mature practical experience—to veer away 
from the left, towards the right. Dr. Wirt’s sensational 
charges have at least served the purpose of causing 
President Roosevelt, Congress and responsible citizens 
to pause and ponder where the revolutionary maneuver- 
ings of the Brain Trusters would ultimately lead and land 
the country. Certainly, various tactics advocated by pro- 
fessorial radicals fit into the alarmist picture portrayed 
by Dr. Wirt. 

Apparently, the fire-eating NRA Johnson has at last 
had it brought home to him that America’s tens of 
thousands of employers cannot be browbeaten into exer- 
cising initiative, enterprise, expansion. Pay envelopes 
can be permanently filled, not by the vaporings of 
academicians innocent of filling one pay envelope, but 
by practical employers possessing practical brains. 

Imagine the electric effect upon business and employ- 
ment were President Roosevelt to announce his decision 
to follow a course such as here mentioned! 


Learn to-day and you'll earn to-morrow. 


Since INCE prying into everybody’s 
Prying Is income, everybody’s salary, has 
Popular, apparently become popular at 


Why Not ——? Washington, why not pry into the 
income of labor unions and labor 
Why should they be sacrosanct? Congress 
proposes to resume publishing income tax payments. 
Washington has already burrowed into the salaries and 
bonuses received by industrial and other business ex- 
ecutives. 

Why have labor leaders been exempted? Does none 
of them receive a salary and other emoluments matching 
those of other executives? According to “The Nation,” 
friend of labor and radicals and none too friendly towards 
business, various labor leaders have been doing extremely 
well financially, thank you. 

Have labor unions and labor leaders special reason 
for objecting to their income being revealed? Have some 
of then been reaping unconscionable sums? Now that 
labor unions are reaching out for unprecedented authority, 


leaders ? 
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influence and power, isn’t it entirely fitting that their 
financial affairs be revealed as fully as the financial affairs 
of corporations and corporation executives are being 
revealed ? 

What is sauce for the goose should be sauce for the 
gander. Law-makers, play fair! 


Happily, inexpensive joys usually are best. 


Political EVELATION after revela- 
Corruption tion, in Federal, State and 
Rampant: municipal politics, of rampant 
A Warning corruption should disillusion those 


who urge political ownership of 
this, that and the other line of business as a cure-all for 
shortcomings under private ownership. Graft scandals 
are being uncovered in various states. In New York the 
newspapers are full of reports of the shameless robbing 
of even almshouse patients by politicians. The CWA 
scandals have been followed by charges of flagrant bribery 
in the Attorney General’s Department of Justice (!) at 
Washington. Bureaucracy doubtless would breed more 
corruption than business has bred. By and large, business 
is incomparably freer of iniquitous graft than is politics. 
Let us not lightly discard our tested-and-tried American 
institutions. God save us from a_ politically-ridden 


If you must “get mad,” get mad at yourself. 


Should Banks MERICA has had a deluge of 


Confine complaints ‘that banks have 
Lending To been unduly reluctant to lend money 
Government? to commerce, business, enterprise. 


The records have shown that 
bankers have preferred to increase extraordinarily their 
holdings of U. S. Government bonds. Said one Texas 
banker to me: “I would rather.lend $10,000,000 to worth- 
while local borrowers than buy $10,000,000 more Govern- 
ment bonds. I already have more governments than I 
consider ideal. Every important bank in the land is loaded 
up with governments. I know that Government bonds 
are classed as equal in liquidity to cash. But I cannot help 
asking myself what might happen if any considerable 
number of your big New York or other banks should 
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suddenly decide to throw their governments on the market. 
That’s why I’m receptive to demands for loans within my 
own territory, from individuals and concerns that have 
established a good record.” 

This thought is advisedly commended to metropolitan 
and other bankers. There is a distinct limit to the volume 
of Government bonds our bankers can safely absorb. 
Washington and influential bankers should get together 
in order to prevent, if possible, needlessly exceeding that 
limit. The proportion of deposits already invested in 
government obligations is one hundred per cent. in excess 
of normal. 

Time to pause and ponder! 


Without enthusiasm, nothing. 


ALKING along a street early 


Cans 

That the other morning, I heard a 
Recalled series of explosions. Garbage col- 
Humans lectors, I discovered, had laid a 


number of large, empty oil cans on 
the ground, and were driving their ponderous truck wheels 
over them to flatten them out. The cans thus occupied 
much less space on their trucks. Somehow, the sight 
recalled the deflation that has overtaken many humans 
during the last four years. Only, some of the latter 
doubtless will stage a comeback. Others will be relegated 
permanently to the scrap-heap. 


The man of the hour spent many studious days and 
nights getting there. 


VERY enlightened country is 


Self-Interest 
Prompts aggressively backing up _ its 
Backing Up mercantile marine. Shipping is be- 


U.S. Shipping 


coming largely nationalized in 
Britain, Germany, France, Japan, 
Italy. Governments are working hand-in-hand with 
shipping companies to withstand and triumph over com- 
petition. 

Not less important is it that the American Government 
and the American people should support American ship- 
ping. Navy ratios are largely meaningless unless there 
is taken into the reckoning the mercantile marine strength 
of each nation. Give Britain a navy equal to that of any 
other country, and with her unmatched mercantile marine 
and her marine bases dotting the whole world, she would 
enjoy advantages denied other powers. 

The time has come for American shippers, American 
business men in general, the American public to become 
actively interested in strengthening American shipping. 
Since billions and billions are being distributed by the 
Federal Government on every conceivable kind of project, 
practical and impractical, serious consideration should be 
given to fortifying our mercantile marine. 

But you and I also should feel and shoulder a responsi- 
bility. We should give preference, wherever practicable, 
to Americrn ships when we travel or when we export. 
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Also, as already advocated here, when large, progressive 
American enterprises offer rewards to sales forces for 
exceeding quotas, they could not do better than select a 
cruise. Several extremely successful organizations have 
proved that this is a unique incentive to super-salesman- 
ship effort. 

We cannot attain supreme national and international 
greatness without attaining greatness as a marine power, 
greatness on the seas. Each of us can do our bit—or 
neglect to do our bit. 


Try associating joyously with children. 


As Grocery NE country banker complains 
Boy I Learned that a main reason for Amer- 
About Barter ica’s economic stress has been the 


At First Hand set-up and functioning of our Fed- 


eral Reserve System, which estab- 
lishes unnatural settling-places throughout the country for 
agricultural and business transactions. The Federal Re- 
serve has established twelve main banks and branches 
at various points, and has insisted, he points out, that all 
transactions be settled there instead of where the busi- 
ness transactions actually originate. He emphasized that 
business originally was barter, that something was ex- 
changed for something else. Now, he declares, money 
has been set up as a god, that it is generally forgotten 
that the real wealth of the country does not consist of 
paper money or even of gold, but of cotton, grain, tobacco, 
cattle, steel, automobiles and everything else that the 
country produces. 

His earnest, impressive talk on. how the Federal Re- 
serve System has militated against the conducting of 
business in agricultural communities by offsetting one 
transaction in commodities against another without the 
actual use of money, recalled vividly my own early busi- 
ness experience. As a boy serving behind the counter in 
a country store, it was my duty to weigh the butter, 
count the eggs and, occasionally, weigh the cheese tendered 
by farmers’ wives who, in exchange for their products, 
wanted tea, sugar, tobacco for their husbands, calico, 
shoes, etc. I totted up the value of their products, the 
value of what they ordered in exchange, and then we 
settled the difference, in money. The amount of currency 
used was relatively small. 

The world seems to have forgotten that, finally, business 
must be settled almost wholly by barter. Certainly, 
American bankers, investment bankers and promoters 
overlooked this basic fact when they: joyfully proceeded 
to lend hundreds of millions and even billions to almost 
every foreign country on the face of the earth after the 
World War and before the collapse of our speculative 
boom. They never stopped to ask themselves how the 
overseas borrowers could settle the colossal sums ad- 
vanced them. There wasn’t half enough gold in the 
whole world to repay these loans. We were an exporting 
rather than an importing nation, so that the colossal bill 
couldn’t possibly be settled by sending us an adequate 
surplus of merchandise. The world had drifted too far 
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away from the A.B.C. truth that trade and commerce 
must necessarily represent barter. 

If a housewife could not bring to our store enough 
eggs or butter or cheese to offset her purchases, hadn’t 
cash and had no prospect of being able to pay, we learned 
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the unwisdom of continuing indefinitely to let her have 
groceries. Our American bankers and promoters hadn’t 
even that degree of economic horse-sense when they were 
foisting gigantic loans upon every foreign Tom, Dick 
and Harry. 


Close-Ups of High-Ups 


=z 


(Left) 


Eugene W. 
Castle 


(Right) 


Walton L. 
Crocker 





HEN you approach “The last round-up,” to use 
the title of a now popular song, what will loom up 
as supremely important? 

It won’t be the state of your bank account. It won't 
be the extent of your investments. What will count 
most of all, in addition to cherished family relationships, 
will be the number and loyalty and intimacy of your 
friendships, your standing with your fellowmen, especially 
those who have come to know you best. 

In brief, how: you stand in the hearts of others will rise 
up as infinitely more important than how big your bank 
account may be after making reasonable provision for 
your dependents. 

The other evening I attended a large gathering of 
insurance underwriters in Boston. There were perhaps 
thirty personages at the speakers’ table. Each was intro- 
duced to the audience. 

The man who received the most demonstratively cordial 
reception of all was Walton L. Crocker, president of 
John Hancock. 

I remarked to him that he should be the happiest man 
in the whole assemblage, that here was abundant evidence 
that he had won the affection of his fellowmen and that, 
therefore, his life had been worth while, genuinely 
successful. _ 

“No, no, no!’ modestly protested Mr. Crocker. “I’m 
conscious that I have made many mistakes.”’ 

“You know the adage,” I countered, “that the man who 
never made a mistake, never made anything else and 
never learned anything.” 

“Then,” clinched Mr. Crocker, “I probably should be 
the best-educated man in America!” 

My observation has been that despite recent trying 
events there is something unusually stable, unusually 
tranquil, unusually satisfying, unusually appealing in high 
executive position in an old-established, strong, virile life 


insurance company. In many lines of business there are 
frequent upheavals, frequent changes in high-up person- 
nel, frequent spasms of housecleaning. 

In contrast, the management of leading insurance com- 
panies continues stable year by year. There is something 
Gibraltar-like about them, something which, when I 
visit their offices and view the portraits of departed, 
bearded presidents and directors, suggests to my mind 
the “Rock of Ages.” 


T isn’t plain sailing for all corporation heads these 

days. Many annual meetings evoke criticism of the 
management. How different the spirit exhibited at one 
annual meeting, that of the International Business Ma- 
chines Corporation. There the stockholders actually passed 
unanimously this resolution : 


That the stockholders here present at the annual meeting of 
International Business Machines Corporation do hereby express 
their appreciation to Thomas J. Watson, their president, for his 
matchless achievements as their president during a long term of 
years and for his honesty, integrity and worth as its executive 
officer. 

That the manner in which he carried our corporation through 
the depression has been masterful. 

That we express our supreme confidence in him as the guiding 
star of International Business Machines Corporation in the business 
world in the future. 


How Mr. Watson contrives to accomplish all he accom- 
plishes not only for his own stockholders but for New 
York City, for various organizations and for the nation, 
baffles my powers of analysis. He must work fifteen 
hours a day. Yet always he is bubbling over with vitality, 
enthusiasm, mental originality. 

It must be a gift! 


UGENE W. CASTLE, dynamically energetic head 

of Castle Films, had the benefit of brilliant, incisive. 
practical training in business and business philosophy from 
his father. 

_ “Ninety-five per cent. of business men,” the parent 
used to impress upon the son, “think only half-way round 
a circle. The other five per cent., who think all the way 
round the circle, are the ones who get there. 

“Think, my boy, think! Think things through. Think 
all the way round the circle, and it will save you from 
wasting your time futilely going round in circles.” 

The son has profited from this sage advice. 


ACUTELY regret that my experiences and contacts 

with Otto H. Kahn make it impossible for me to join 
the pzan of laudation which has risen since his sudden 
regrettable death. 
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NRA Brings Sales Pandemonium: 
, What Should Be Done? 


HE selling methods of practi- 

cally every company in the 

United States will be affected 
by the codes and agreements made 
under the NRA. For they are making 
marked and very important changes 
in marketing. 


First and most obvious of these 
changes is the difficulty marketing 
executives are having in adjusting 
themselves to meet the new condi- 
tions. This is an era of sales pande- 
monium. There probably has been 
no time in which salesmen have been 
so much confused as to just what is 
expected of them, what, in turn, to 
expect and what can be done. These 
difficulties of adjustment are logical 
results and are certain to continue 
until we really find out what the 
codes mean and what parts of them 
can be enforced. In the meantime, 
the turnover rate among salesmen 
and sales and marketing executives is 
continuing at unprecedented levels. 


Another point at which there are 
now marked difficulties and changes 
is in accounts and customer lists. 
Customer relations of many years’ 
standing are being abruptly broken 
up. Wholesalers and retailers are 
seeking new sources of supply. Man- 
ufacturers are looking for new out- 
lets for their goods. 


These changes are largely due to 
changes in trading arrangements in- 
troduced by the codes, such as the 
reduction and elimination of dis- 
counts; the prohibition of consign- 
ment selling; the rule against adver- 
tising allowances and other trading 
considerations formerly enjoyed by 
many companies, particularly the 
larger purchasers. It may have been 
easy for business men to write these 
provisions into the codes. But it is 
not so easy to change the customs and 
traditions of the trade, particularly 
when the whole trend, as at present, 
is to cut out all trading concessions 
and at the same time to raise prices. 


URCHASERS who formerly 
enjoyed these trading conces- 
sions are not likely to give them up 
lightly. Buyers in department stores, 
chains, and mail-order houses are al- 


ready revising their resource lists. . 


Purchasing agents are looking up 
new propositions. Intense study is 


By PAUL H. NYSTROM 





AUL H. NYSTROM is no clois- 


tered theorist, expressing 
ponderous truisms far from the 
rush and swirl of commerce. He 
is a clear, practical thinker who 
is always in the thick of business 
events. He knows marketing and 
the marketing aspects of NRA 
codes as few men do. 

Retailers in every corner of the 
United States look forward to Dr. 
Nystrom’s crisp words of advice 
and warning at the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association’s an- 
nual conventions. He is president 
of Limited Price Variety Stores 
Association; vice-chairman of the 
National Retail Code Authority; 
and professor of marketing at 
Columbia University. As the new 
president of the American Mar- 
keting Society, he heads an or- 
ganization after his own heart— 
formed to discuss, debate and 
criticize current marketing trends 
and practices. 


going on in all channels of distribu- 
tion for new ways to get goods. Old 
channels are being upset and discard- 
ed. Millions of dollars worth of 
business is being transferred to new 
sources. Marketing is now a scene 
of both business tragedy and oppor- 
tunity. 

__It would not be surprising if many 
of the larger companies, both indus- 
trial and trading, soon began to ex- 
pand their business activities verti- 
cally so as to eliminate buying and 
selling steps now surrounded by so 
many code provisions. Many manu- 





facturers are likely to extend their 
activities back into the production of 
raw materials, and many of the large 
trading companies are now almost 
certain to become manufacturers on 
a large scale. 


Another trend which is more than 
likely to appear is that of special- 
ization in production. Under the 
codes, the marketing of staples is 
bound by rules. The specialty is 
relatively free to find its outlets with- 
out restrictions. Wherever possible, 
goods that have formerly sold as 
staples will be changed so as to re- 
move them from competition, and the 
arbitrary rules regulating the compe- 
tition of staples. Products altered 
so that they may not be compared 
with other similar goods are likely to 
enjoy progress at the expense of 
code-bound merchandise. 

The private brand on the special- 
ized product, the private brand on 
goods made and sold by large dis- 
tributing companies such as whole- 
salers, chains, and mail-order houses, 
will apparently gain new ground. 
The private brand as applied to pure- 
ly competitive staple goods, handled 
by smaller, weaker and less well 
known companies, is likely to lose 
ground in competition with the bet- 
ter established, nationally known and 
nationally advertised goods as well 
as the more important private brands. 
If the conditions outlined in the codes 
work out as the code-makers hope 
they will, if prices and marketing 
conditions are to be equalized and 
controlled, then it seems reasonable to 
believe that purchasers will prefer 
the better known, nationally adver- 
tised brands to lesser known private 
brands. 


OST of the trade regulations 

in the codes favor the larger, 
well established and best known com- 
panies. With prices and other pur- 
chasing conditions standardized, buy- 
ers will ask themselves why they 
should give any business to smaller, 
less well known, less financially able 
vendors. 


Thus the codes, if they succeed, 
are likely to give the advantage to 
the larger and better established 
companies now in existence and 
gradually to kill off smaller com- 
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titors and discourage completely the 
establishment of new companies. 
Most of the codes, if they work, are 
likely to prove wonderfully effective 
recipes for industrial birth control. 

The future of advertising under 
the codes also depends largely upon 
how well they will work. The better 
they work, the less advertising there 
will be. As we all well know, a con- 
siderable part of all advertising, in- 
cluding national and local, is competi- 
tive in character. If the provisions 
of market control that have been 
written into most industrial codes 
really work as well as their authors 
hope they will, there will be no need 
for highly competitive advertising. 
The code-makers, for once, at least, 
seem to be in perfect accord with even 
the most rabid critics of the whole 
institution and practice of advertising. 


Marketing costs, at least 


idly wherever the regular channels 
of distribution are blocked by arbi- 
trary, artificial or inefficient methods 
of operation. This is the history of 
the beginning of consumers’ co-op- 
eration in England, in Scandinavia 
and in Russia. Had there been fore- 
sight, progress and development 
among the retailers back in the 19th 
Century, there would not now be a 
consumers’ co-operative problem in 
England. If the regular distributive 
trade had met the needs of the peo- 
ple there would have been no con- 
sumers’ co-operative movement do- 
ing more than twenty-five per cent. 
of all retail business in Scandinavia. 
The arbitrary, inefficient and high- 
cost systems of distribution forced 
consumers’ co-operatives upon Rus- 
sia long before the World War. 

It is quite possible that the at- 
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ernment has specialists who stand 
ready to advise consumers how to 
organize. Even the NRA, through 
its Consumers’ Advisory Board, is 
lending its encouragement to the es- 
tablishment of these societies. 

This movement at present, meas- 
ured in terms of volume handled, is 
still small. But every business man 
interested in marketing needs to be 
alert to its possibilities. The harsher 
the regulations of marketing set 
down in the codes, and the better 
those codes work, the more certain it 
is that this movement will grow. 

A vast number of other problems 
pertaining to marketing are growing 
out of the changes instituted under 
the NRA. It is impossible to dis- 
cuss all of them. Indeed, it is im- 
probable that anyone could even list 
what the effects on marketing are 

likely to be, even for the re- 





until the significant and prac- 
tical applications of the codes 
have been worked out, will 
probably increase all along 
the line from _ producers 
through wholesalers and re- 
tail establishments to con- 
sumers. 


URING the coming 

months in which the real 
test of the NRA codes will 
be made, prices, of course, 
will be much higher than 
they otherwise would have 
been. What the effect will be 
upon the consuming public 
remains to’ be seen. I, for 
one, believe that the public is 
highly price-conscious and is 
likely to be very sensitive 
about these price increases. 
Everything that I have seen 
or heard in recent months 
leads me to this conclusion. 
As prices tend to rise there 





What is NRA Doing 
to Marketing? 


Among other things, says Dr. 
Nystrom, it is: 
Causing a _ scramble for new 


sources of supply. 


Putting a premium on specialty 
goods at the expense of staples. 


Strengthening well known brands, 
destroying weak ones. 


Fostering the growth of consum- 
ers’ co-operatives. 


Setting the stage for tragedy 
among those who don’t know 
what’s happening; opportunity 


among those who do. 


mainder of this year. 


Note may, however, be 
taken of at least one other 
problem, already assuming 
serious proportions: the ef- 
fort on the part of companies 
and individuals within the in- 
dustries and trades, includ- 
ing the code-makers them- 
selves, to beat their codes. 

There is no nation in the 
world that takes greater de- 
light than we do in passing 
new laws and immediately 
thereafter using every pos- 
sible ability and ingenuity 
in breaking them. There is 
every indication that after the 
present enthusiasm has ex- 
pended itself on the making 
of codes there will then be 
attempts to enjoy the sweets 
forbidden by those codes. 

To anyone who has studied 
any of the fair-trade sec- 
‘tions in the NRA codes, it 








will, in my opinion, be in- 
creased irritation and sales 
resistance. Sales will be retarded 
which in turn will tend to increase 
the costs of marketing. Logicaily, 
this will require higher prices and so 
on to absurdity. 

Consumers undoubtedly will find 
ways of checkmating unreasonable 
prices and arbitrary trading condi- 
tions; but just what methods they 
will use and what repercussions these 
methods will have on business can- 
not so easily be forecast. Among 
various possibilities, they may even 
decide to go into business for them- 
selves on a co-operative basis. They 
have done this in other countries, 
notably in Europe. 

To anyone who has studied the 
early development of consumers’ co- 
operatives abroad, it is clear that 
they thrive best and grow most rap- 


tempts at regulation of distribution 
under the NRA codes, if not wisely 
administered, will give just the im- 
petus needed to start a rapid develop- 
ment of consumers’ co-operatives in 
this country. High prices, dictatorial 
methods, attempts to drive or force 
the consumer, and unprogressiveness 
are just the conditions to start it. 
Those who are working inside of the 
co-operative movement are not only 
hopeful but enthusiastic over their 
future prospects. 

We must not overlook the fact 
that there is a substantial background 
of sympathy for consumers’ co-opera- 
tion among farmers and workers. 
There are also thousands of white- 
collar workers ready for it. Every 
political party has for years ex- 
pressed its interest in it. The gov- 


must be a matter of real in- 
terest to note the cleverness 
and ingenuity with which market con- 
trol and industrial monopoly have 
been written into them. We may now 
expect a period in which equal clever- 
ness and ingenuity will be spent in 
finding the loopholes in them. 


HERE are some who believe 

that control over competition 
can and will be reconciled with the 
anti-trust laws and with the National 
Industrial Recovery Act’s own stipu- 
lation against monopoly; and recon- 
ciled in a manner that will be helpful 
to all industry and which will not 
harm the public. 

There are others (and I must con- 
fess to lean to this viewpoint) who 
fear that we shall have a period of 
grave difficulty and unrest, a period 

(Continued on page 21) 








Labor Union Turns 
Radio Sponsor 


N Friday evening, April 6, for 

the first time a radio series spon- 
sored. by a labor union went on 
the air. 

The series is significant not so 
much because a union is sponsoring 
the program; but because a union is 
using radio for the same reason as 
an employer does—as a business-like 
method of meeting its own business 
problems. And the series may turn 
out to be a real help to garment-in- 
dustry employers. 

The sponsor is the International 
Ladies Garment Workers Union, an 
A. F. of L. affiliate. The purpose is 
to solve two problems which a great 
many unions are facing to-day—that 
of tightening a loose organization 
and of overcoming the workman’s 
fear of falling into the hands of 
racketeers (Forses, April 1, page 
10). Important to employers is the 
fact that as union headquarters in- 
creases control over members, outlaw 
strikes and racketeering become less 
likely. 

Since last June, I. L. G. W. U.’s 
membership (preponderantly women ) 
has vaulted from 40,000 to nearly 
200,000. The locals are scattered all 
over the United States; many mem- 
bers cannot or do not read the union’s 
publications; and few attend meet- 
ings regularly (which is true of most 
unions). Thus the problem of keep- 
ing members interested and informed 
is a difficult one. 

Fear of racketeering is also a seri- 
ous problem. I. L. G. W. U. is one 
of the “better” unions. But new and 
prospective members are not sure of 
what they are getting into. The 
union’s dependability has to be “sold.” 

The radio series is the answer to 
these difficulties, the union believes: 
it gives members a rallying point, 
keeps up their interest and builds up 
a definite picture of the union. Each 
of the weekly programs features a 
prominent speaker—William Green 
opened the series; others scheduled 
are Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins, Fannie Hurst and several 
state governors. Well-known string 
quartets and trios (members of mu- 
sicians’ unions) furnish music for a 
nominal fee. Only two or three of 
each program’s forty-five minutes 
are taken up by union news and 


What’s New in Business 


activities, and direct recruiting is 
barred. 

The key station is New York City’s 
WEVD, but stations reaching other 
North Atlantic cities are also included 
in the hook-up. Each program is re- 
corded for later “spot” broadcasting 
to inland garment centers. 


New Co-operative Plan 
Cuts Housing Costs 


N Middletown, Ohio, a group of 

local business men is taking the 
bull by the horns in trying to smash 
the high cost of housing. The group’s 
first .experimental dwelling, sched- 
uled for completion in April, tackles 
the cost problem from two angles. 

First, materials. The five-room 
house is being built of a fire-resistant 
combination of steel, wood and stucco 
(a new binder makes the stucco cling 
to steel) whose cost is so low that the 
group prices its first house at $1,500, 
including land. 

Second, finances. The builders, 
by making their venture a joint en- 
terprise, are eliminating pyramided 
profits. The group includes several 
dealers in building supplies and ma- 
terials; an architect; a subdivision 
owner; a_ building contractor; the 
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inventor of the new material; and 
representatives of the American 
Rolling Mill Company, who are in- 
terested in the new use for steel. No 
one advances money ; each contributes 
his material and services at the 
“going” rate. When the house is 
sold, labor will receive its compensa- 
tion first, with the rest of the down 
payment divided among members of 
the group. 

The sponsors make no claim of 
revolutionizing the building industry 
overnight. But they do claim that 
the plan has real possibilities in a 
small city, where the business men 
know and understand each other. 


New Design Meets New 
Streamline Problem 


HE New Haven railroad’s new 
fleet of fifty streamlined pas- 
senger cars (which will be running 
late this Fall) give a new twist to the 
subject of streamlined equipment. 
It’s one thing to design and build 
a complete streamlined train which 
runs as a single, undivided unit (as 
does the Union Pacific’s experiment). 
It’s quite another thing to design and 
build streamlined’ cars that can be 
made up in complete trains, but that 





Sleeping planes with berths like this will soon fly American Airways’ 

Dallas-Los Angeles route. A problem still unsolved by plane 

builders: since berths need more space than seats and weigh more, 
sleeping planes can carry fewer passengers than day planes 
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can also be cut into a train of con- 
ventional cars. The solution that the 
New Haven railroad and designer 
Walter Dorwin Teague worked out 
is halfway between the Union Pa- 
cific’s train and the standard coach. 
With turtle-back roof and sides curv- 
ing inward at top and bottom, the 
cross-section of the new car is rough- 
ly tubular ; and the roof curves down 
to meet the end-vestibules more 
gradually than in conventional cars. 
Other features are revolving double 
seats, air conditioning, and reduction 
in weight from the present 67% 
tons of New Haven coaches to 50 
tons. 


Spring Selling Shows 
Punch, Sharp Timing 


ITH sales prospects brighter 

this Spring than for many sea- 
sons past, progressive companies are 
going after business with punch, en- 
thusiasm and careful timing. 

In the mechanical refrigerator in- 
dustry, sales optimism and aggres- 
siveness are reaching a new peak— 
with good reason: for last year’s 
notably aggressive tactics resulted in 
sales that smashed all records, and 
the record-breaking trend still con- 
tinues. 

General Electric is in the midst of 
a 66-day drive in which 50 per cent. 
of the entire year’s quota is the goal. 
Every element in the campaign is 
definitely scheduled to fit in with 
every other element: on March 15, 
distributors blanketed their territory 
with poster advertisements ; the same 
day, newspaper advertising appeared ; 
on March 19, window displays were 
changed, and the Spring sales con- 
test opened in the South; on March 
20, a mail campaign and special 
promotions—cooking schools, style 
shows, consumer contests, and the 
like—swung into action; on April 2, 
the northern sales contest’ got under 
way; and so on through magazine 
and radio advertising, publicity and 
other supporting activities. 

Frigidaire, as well, is using an ac- 
curately timed Spring sales plan, 
backed by widespread advertising. 
From March 21 to May 1, the com- 
pany’s new line is on display for the 
Spring showing; from May 1 to 
June 1, salesmen will concentrate on 
demonstrating special features ; from 
June 1 to June 22, they will center 
their efforts on developing leads not 
yet sold. Prospects will be induced 
to visit showrooms by offering them 
a free serving tray and frozen des- 
serts made in the models on the floor. 

Leonard Refrigerator Company is 
launching the largest advertising cam- 








paign in its history to back up a mer- 
chandising plan whose selling power 
was tested in an “average” city be- 
fore it was applied on a national scale. 

Westinghouse, too, is relying on 
heavy advertising and an accurately 
timed drive to lift refrigerator sales 
to new high levels. The year has 
been divided into eight selling periods, 
each from four to eight weeks long. 
Each has a basic theme for distribu- 
tors and dealers: the first (from 
January 15 to February 14) stressed 
the importance of building a pros- 
pect list from Westinghouse users; 
the second (to March 31) urged out- 
lets to get prospects by telephone 
canvass ; the third (now in progress ) 
helps them to build up showroom 
traffic. One inducement offered to 
visitors is a game similar to “Imp” 
given to entrants in a contest; the 
player changes lettered pieces on a 
25-square checker-board to form new 
words. The games suggested are 
those which remind the player of 
selling points; one is to change the 
word “noisy” to “quiet,” a second is 
“spend” to “save.” 

But new selling ideas are not at 
all confined to mechanical-refrigera- 
tor makers. The Aetna Life Insur- 
ance Company is staging its own 
“automobile show” as a sales builder 
for its accident and casualty repre- 
sentatives. The “show” is actually a 
catalog of all automobiles made in 
America, containing illustrations of 






Wide World 

Where sea water yields bromine (used in making anti-knock gasoline) 

at a profit, and the same process may some day extract gold. The 

pond and canal carry sea water to Ethyl-Dow Chemical Company’s 
bromine plant at Wilmington, North Carolina 


leading models, condensed specifica- 
tions and prices. With the catalog, 
the company believes, people who 
couldn’t attend the shows or who 
were afraid of exposing themselves 
to temptation can narrow their choice 
of a car down to three or four makes, 
then go to the showrooms to decide. 
Meanwhile, the Aetna representative 
who sends the catalog has his story 
in the hands of front-line insurance 
prospects, and gains the goodwill of 
automobile dealers and manufac- 
turers. 


Broadcasters Excited 


Over Radio Voting 


S the inarticulate radio audience to 

have a voice at last? Or must it 
continue to register disapproval of 
programs by snapping off the switch 
or turning the dial? 

That issue now has the close atten- 
tion of broadcasting executives. Dr. 
Nevil M. Hopkins of New York 
University brought it up by inventing 
a device to record radio votes 
through current fluctuations in elec- 
tric-power plants. Station WOR 
(Newark, New Jersey) is keeping 
the issue alive with a series of weekly 
test votes. 

The first test came in April, when 
a WOR announcer asked Hacken- 


(Continued on page 18) 
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In this day of riotous mobs on our 
streets, threatened disorders in our 
industries, grafting officials in our 
public institutions and loose morals 
among our people it is a platitude to 
say that we need more respect for 
authority. But if we are to beget 
more respect for authority, we must 
have more authority we can respect. 


Christ’s test of rulership was that it . 


should serve rather than dominate. 
That test should be applied: to our 
authorities to-day in all realms.— 
Ratpy W. Socxman, D.D. 


We get from people what we give; 
we find in them what we bring; and 
the changes are not changes in them 
so much as changes in ourselves.— 
Bruce Barton. 


No man can handle life to the best 
advantage until he becomes a con- 
servative. Every one is born a rad- 
ical and has to be spanked, whipped 
and yelled at until he learns the ne- 
cessity of conservatism. If he never 
learns it, he is locked up or hanged.— 
E. W. Howe. 


Not on one string are all life’s 
jewels strung.—WILLIAM Morris. 


If my long life and experience 
have taught me anything, it is this— 
Everything is possible. What man 
has done, man can do. There is no 
project so fantastic—there is no 
scheme of transportation so extrava- 
gant—at which I would now laugh, 
or which I am not disposed to believe, 
in capable hands, possible and even 
highly successful. — Lorp StrATH- 
CONA. 


It is not the number of hours that 
a man puts in, but what the man puts 
in the hours that counts—TuHe A-M 
NEws. 


If I have done the public any serv- 
ice, it is due to patient thought.—Sir 
Isaac NEWTON. 


All of the things now enjoyed by 
civilization have been created by 
some man and sold by another man 
before anybody really enjoyed the 
benefits of them.—James G. Daty. 





Thoughts on the Business of Life 


A Text 


Owe no man anything but to 
love one another; for he that 
loveth another hath fulfilled 
the law.—Romans 13:8. 


Sent in by W. E. Kittrell, 
Meridian, Miss. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 


The world would be better and 
brighter if people were taught the 
duty of being happy as well as the 
happiness of doing their duty. To be 
happy ourselves is a most effectual 
contribation to the happiness of 
others.—Sir JoHN LuBBock. 


Thought 


You say “I think” ten times a day 
Or fifteen times, or twenty 
And even more. Well, anyway 
You sure repeat it plenty. 
But pause and ponder half a wink 
And start your brain-cells clinking ; 
“I think” you say, but do you Think 
Or only Think yowre thinking? 
How often is_ the 
thought 
Out of Yourself created 
And not a dictum you've been taught 
And simply imitated? 
Into a reverie you sink 
And like an owl you’re blinking, 
But do you actually Think, 
Or only Think you’re thinking? 


thing you've 


“I think,” you say—and ladle out 
Some fusty old opinion 

That probably was known about 
In Pharaoh’s dominion. 

Do new ideas ever slink 
Into your cranium’s chinking? 

I wonder—do you really think 
Or only Think you're thinking? 


Traditions, customs, fill your head 
And some of them have virtue, 
But most of them have long been 

dead 
They fester there and hurt you. 
Son, chuck that clutter in the drink, 
Wake up—don’t sit there blinking! 


Wake up! And then perhaps you'll 
Think 
And not just Think you're think- 
ing! 


—BeErTON BRALEY. 
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However numerous may be the 
systems of education adopted in dif- 
ferent countries, and in distant ages 
of the world, the object proposed to 
be attained has everywhere been os- 
tensibly the same, viz., by care and 
training, to render the body and mind 
of man apt instruments for fulfilling 
the design of his existence, the ac- 
quisition of happiness, social and do- 
mestic.—JOHN LOCKE. 


These are hard days, critical days, 
but they are days in which it is worth 
while to live and toil—stirring days. 
—CnHieF Justice CHARLES Evans 
HUGHES. 


Read a page and think an age.— 
Joun H. Patrerson. 


To will is a great thing, for action 
and work usually follow will and, al- 
most always, work is accompanied by 
success. These three things—work, 
will, success—fill human existences. 
Will opens the door to success, both 
brilliant and happy. Work passes 
these doors, and at the end of the 
journey success comes in to crown 
one’s efforts——Louis PASTEUR. 


All my own experience of lite 
teaches me the centempt of cunning, 
not the fear—ApDISON. 


Learn to like people, not as rela- 
tives or friends or schoolmates or 
business associates, but just as 
“folks.” This is one of the secrets 
of happiness and of success as well. 
Learn to like people. As a rule they 
deserve it, for while there are base 
exceptions, and while nobody is per- 
fect, in the average man and woman 
there is more gold than dross. Those 
whose hearts are full of hate and con- 
tempt for their fellows are doomed 
to be the most miserable of mortals.— 
Boys’ Wor Lp. 


What is desirable is quite generally 
longed for, but not so generally 
worked for—SAcraAMENTO Com- 
MERCIAL NEWS. 


Look ahead, plan ahead, keep your 
head, and you'll be ahead.—Na- 
TIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL. 
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“Two-Way Stretch” g - 


Adamson i 


By GEOFFREY T. HELLMAN 


ARLY in 1930, Mr. Percy 

Adamson, who had devoted the 

major part of his forty-one 
years to textiles, discovered that you 
could make an elastic filament by 
extruding latex, or milk from the 
rubber tree, through a spinnerette. 
Mr. Adamson’s idea was to produce 
an elastic thread. Two difficulties 
stood in his way. In the first place, 
the extruded latex filament couldn’t 
by any stretch of imagination be con- 
sidered thread; and in the second 
place the process had already been 
patented by Mr. Ernest Hopkinson 
of the U. S. Rubber Company. Mr. 
Adamson, who is a man of singular 
determination, overcame Obstacle 
Number One by working out a meth- 
od of using the filament as a core 
and wrapping it with silk, cotton, 
wool or rayon. 

The situation was analogous to 
that which obtainéd in the radio 
world just after the war, when Mar- 
coni and De Forest each held essen- 
tial patents which were brought to- 
gether by the formation of the Radio 
Corporation of America under 
Washingtonian blessing. Mr. Adam- 
son accomplished his mystical union 
by calling on Mr. Hopkinson, whose 
patent, useless in itself, had been ly- 
ing dormant for five years. Adam- 
son intimated to Hopkinson that they 
each had something the other wanted. 
The latter listened patiently, not 
quite sure whether to call a police- 
man or the president of the U. S. 


Rubber Company. 
Happily for all 
concerned, he de- 
cided on the latter. 
Whereupon his visi- 
tor proceeded to tell 
President Davis 
that he had a proc- 
ess for wrapping 
lactron (extruded 
latex) so as to pro- 
duce an elastic textile suitable for 
practically any article of clothing Mr. 
Davis could think of. 

In return for his assigning the 
patent to them, Mr. Adamson con- 
tinued, he would like the U. S. Rub- 
ber Company to build a factory or 
two, manufacture and market his 
product, which he called “Lastex,” 
and pay him a good fat royalty. He 
would give Mr. Davis a reasonable 
amount of time to think over this 
proposition. Possibly as a psycholog- 
ical gesture, Mr. Adamson sailed for 
Europe the next day. When he got 
to England a cable was awaiting him, 
accepting his proposition in full. 


ERCY ADAMSON’S second 

noteworthy business call oc- 
curred in the Fall of 1930, U. S. 
Rubber having in the meantime built 
a factory and started to manufacture 
Lastex. This time the scene of the 
Adamson visit was the office of the 
president of Scott & Williams, of 
366 Broadway, makers of knitting 
machinery. Plumping himself in a 
chair, Mr. Adamson proceeded to re- 
move his shoes, socks, and garters. 


Who hasn’t heard of “Lastex”? 
idea; in 1934 worn by millions. Percy Adam- 
son—soccer player, salesman, textile enthusiast 
—had the idea. 
thusiasm that conquers obstacles, and a sound 
merchandising policy. .. . “Lastex” has made 
depression fortunes for dozens of companies, 
should make many more 
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Percy 
Adamson 


PORTRAIT BY 
HeENry Roop 


In 1930 an 


He also had the kind of en- 


From his pocket he produced some 
samples of Lastex. With these, he 
announced, he would knit himself a 
pair of socks in which a Lastex band 
at the top would make garters super- 
fluous. To give point to this gesture, 
he tossed his garters out of the win- 
dow. The Scott & Williams people, 
who privately regarded the father of 
Lastex as a rather theatrical fellow, 
examined the yarn and observed that 
it was no good for knitting socks. 
Nor for anything else, they added. 
At this point Mr. Adamson threw 
his socks out of the window after the 
garters and said that if he couldn’t 
knit himself a pair of Lastex socks 
he would go home barefooted. Ter- 
rified lest he throw his shoes out of 
the window next, Scott & Williams 
took the Lastex and knitted their 
visitor a perfectly good pair of socks. 
Putting on the world’s first Lastex 
garment, which stayed up without 
benefit of garter, Mr. Adamson re- 
placed his shoes, wished everyone a 
good day, and departed. 


To-day Lastex is used in a 
variety of garments, from cor- 
sets and children’s underwear to 
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men’s suits and neckties. The U. S. 
Rubber Company manufactures it, 
and Mr. Adamson sells it. Thirty- 
two thousand pounds were sold in 
1931, 500,000 in 1932, and 1,200,000 
in 1933. At an average price of more 
than $3 a pound, the 1933 figure 
must have amounted to over $3,600,- 
000. Percy Adamson mentions two 
million pounds as a probable statistic 
for 1934. Some of his associates 
say the result will be nearer three 
million. 

Technically its selling agent, 
Adamson has never been on the pay- 
roll of U. S. Rubber. Born during 
the depression, his child has pro- 
vided one of the few bright notes in 
recent U. S. Rubber history. Lastex 
profits, never made public, have been 
authoritatively estimated at $800,000 
for 1933, prophesied at $1,000,000 
for 1934. 


DAMSON, if you ask him, will 

define Lastex as a textile yarn 
with a Lactron core in which the 
usual ratio between wrapping and 
core is three to one. Lastex’s bright, 
particular virtue is its resiliency. 
Pulled out of shape, it returns to 
shape again when the pull is re- 
moved, unlike rayon. Unlike elastic, 
which will only stretch sideways, 
Lastex yarn, properly knitted into 
the material, will also stretch up and 
down. Mr. Adamson calls this the 
“two-way stretch.” First Lastex 
customer was Holeproof Hosiery. 
First corset customer was Mr. Wal- 
demar Kops, who sold 12,000 Lastex 
girdles in two months, now does half 
his business in Lastex lines. In 1933 
he sold 750,000 Lastex items. To- 
day approximately 75 per cent. of the 
foundation garments sold in depart- 
ment stores have Lastex in them. 
Second largest Lastex users are 
stocking manufacturers, who may 
knit Lastex throughout the stockings, 
may work it in in a series of bands 
above the knee, in order to permit 
bending without rending. Third big- 
gest Lastex customer group consists 
of bathing suit manufacturers. Just 
now Mr. Adariiscn is waging a cam- 
paign to make Lastex as widely used 
for outer as for inner wear. Unsuc- 
cessful at first in his efforts to man- 
ufacturers of men’s suits, he eventu- 
ally persuaded H. Daroff & Sons of 
Philadelphia that it was a good idea. 
This Fall five nationally known 
men’s clothing manufacturers will 
feature Lastex suits. .Five per cent. 
Lastex in the material would enable 
Primo Carnera to put on Mayor La- 
Guardia’s coat with comfort, but 
without getting the coat permanent- 
ly out of shape. Adamson himself 
wears Lastex clothes and is delighted 
to have visitors tug his Lastex tie. 





ERSONALLY, Percy Adamson 

is a large, ruddy, grey-haired 
man with a pronounced North-of- 
England accent. Born forty-five 
years ago in Lancashire, England, in 
the heart of the textile industry, he 
came over here in 1910 as sales rep- 
resentative of several English tex- 
tile companies. All his life he has 
worked with wool and cotton and silk 
and rayon. At one time he was as- 
sociated with Celanese, and his firm, 
Adamson Brothers & Co. (“I’m the 
Brothers and Co.,” says Percy), still 
deal in imported and domestic novel- 
ty yarn. “I have a textile mind,” 
Adamson told a friend the other day. 
“T live textiles.” 

One of his pre-Lastex achieve- 
ments was the discovery of a method 
of knitting socks so that instead of 
dyeing the yarn first, you could 
throw the socks into different vats 
and have them take the color as a fin- 
ished product. He perfected a form- 


ula for immunized cotton whereby: 


the clocking on a finished sock could 
be dyed one color, the rest of the 
sock another. Adamson’s passion for 
his work is such that at social func- 
tions he frequently fishes in his 
pockets and pulls out Lastex socks, 
ties, brassieres and girdles, begging 
his friends to try them on. No one 
has ever been able to keep him from 
talking shop when he feels like it, 
which is most of the time, or from 
buttonholing complete strangers and 
telling them how the corset industry 
was little better than a harness busi- 
ness until Lastex came along. He 
has, however, been. known to forget 
Lastex temporarily in moments of 
conviviality, when he blossoms forth 
as a lusty singer of Scotch songs. 
The father of Lastex lives in a 
modest house in Rye with his wife 
and two children. Genial, hardwork- 
ing, garrulous when it comes to Las- 
tex but taciturn about his own af- 
fairs, he gives generously to local 
charities, lives almost as simply as 
in the days when his income could be 
listed in four figures. He likes poker, 
and, according to one of his friends, 
is a good man to play poker with be- 
cause his mind is always on Lastex. 
(Others say you can’t beat him, be- 
cause he plays double-or-nothing till 
he comes out on top.) Outside of 
poker, Adamson’s chief extra-cur- 
ricular activity is golf. He plays a lot 
in Westchester, and occasionally at 
Pinehurst, averaging between 80 and 
90. In his younger days here and in 
England he was a famous soccer 
player, having been captain and 
centre halfback of the Brooklyn 
Field Club, an amateur soccer organ- 
ization which toured this country and 
Canada between 1910 and 1914. 


‘Adamson organized the club, which 






in 1914 was the first American team 
to win the John Dewar Cup. To-day 
he follows college football, but his 
business activity precludes much pre- 
occupation with sport. As promoter 
and selling agent for Lastex he sees 
an average of forty people a day, 


sometimes twice that. He has no 
salesmen, no price list, and if anyone 
asks him how he does business, he 
tells him to come up and see. His 
office in the U. S. Rubber Building, to 
which he drives in from the country 
every day, is an old-fashioned circular 
room with ship models and miniature 
elephants on the mantelpiece. Pho- 
tographs of shapely girls wearing 
Lastex foundation garments embel- 
lish the walls. If Adamson leaves 
the office for anything but a conven- 
tion, it’s an event. 

“Formerly, textile people were try- 
ing to make dead fibre expand. Cot- 
ton and wool are dead. I wanted 
to get flexibility into fabric and I 
didn’t care if I used chewing gum to 
get it,” Adamson says. “Once I got 
it, 1 decided to put something on the 
young girl who wore nothing. The 
corset people laughed at me. Now 
girls who never wore anything be- 
fore wear Lastex. Probably in a 
few years all fabrics will have it— 
there’s nothing it can’t go_ into, 
whether it’s shoe laces or hats— 
men’s, women’s, or children’s.” This 
enthusiasm for his product seems to 
be justified by the record. A manu- 
facturing plant has been built in 
England and another is under way 
in France. In England Lastex gar- 
ments are being turned out by forty 
or fifty leading manufacturers. 


O picture of Percy Adamson 

would be complete without a 
note on his selling methods. He sells. 
Lastex only on a license, thus con- 
trolling production, which is still 
limited, and also making sure that 
his product goes only to high-class. 
manufacturers. These manufactur- 
ers must submit samples of any 
product in which Lastex is used for 
approval by Adamson before mar- 
keting. Although he still works on 
a commission basis and at his own 
request holds no office in the U. S. 
Rubber Co., he handles all the mer- 


‘chandising and develops new ideas. 


himself. It is Adamson, for exam- 
ple, who names the credit terms 
which manufacturers may extend to 
retailers, and he insists that these 
terms be met. 

Two anecdotes may illustrate the 
character of the man. A large re- 
tailer called up recently and com- 
plained that he had not received 
shipment on his latest order for Las- 
tex clothes. “The clothes are in the: 

(Continued on page 21) 
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ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


CALCULATING MACHINES 


TYPEWRITERS 


All ciphers print automatically. Since figure work 
averages 30% ciphers, almost one-third of the work 
is done on a Burroughs without touching a key. 


To subtract, merely touch the subtract bar. It's just 
as simple and fast as touching the adding bar. 


To take a total, merely touch the total key. This one 
motion—not two or three—operates the machine 
and prints the total. 


For example, you touch 77 on a Burroughs with one 
stroke—not two. You touch 3.65 with one stroke—not 
three. You touch 5,870.00 with one stroke—not six. 


No guessing whether you have touched the right keys 
—just look at the keyboard. Keys stay depressed, so 
amount can be checked before it is printed or added. 


If you depress a wrong key in any column, you see 
it instantly on the Burroughs full keyboard. To cor- 
rect it, merely touch the right key in that column. 


A Burroughs does so much of the work for you — 
saves you so much time—so much effort. Careful 
buyers select Burroughs for speed, simplicity and 
ease of operation as well as for quality and long 
life. Call the local office for a demonstration of the 
size and style best suited to your particular needs. 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


} 


CASH REGISTERS . POSTURE CHAIRS . SUPPLIES 
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What’s New in Business 
(Continued from page 13) 


sack listeners to switch on an extra 
40-watt light bulb for 30 seconds. 
Engineers at the local power plant 
measured the extra load and, assum- 
ing that one lamp equalled one radio 
which equalled four listeners, re- 
ported that 6,100 of a possible audi- 
ence of 60,000 were listening to the 
program. Dr. Hopkins thinks this is 
just the beginning; eventually, he 
believes, every radio will be equipped 
with three push-buttons, one to regis- 
ter “Present,” one to answer “Yes” 
and one to answer “No.” If the plan 
succeeds, it will be a big improve- 
ment on the present haphazard meth- 
ods of measuring radio audiences 
and their reactions, thus helping ad- 
vertisers to know if they are getting 
their money’s worth. 

Radio engineers, however, point 
doubtfully to a number of problems 
which must be solved. For one 
thing, a listener might stuff the ballot 
box by switching on a 200-watt 
toaster ; or he might get tired of vot- 
ing on program after program; or 
watchers in the power plant might 
be unable to differentiate between 
normal fluctuations in the current and 
those set up by voters. Other un- 
solved difficulties involve the fact 
that power plants might not want to 
co-operate and that battery-operated 
and automobile radios could not be 
included in a vote. 


Do Experiments Pay? 
Here’s the Answer! 


OES it pay to pour money into 
experiments with new products 
and untried styles? 

Here’s definite proof that it does: 
last year, the manufacturer who led 
the broad-goods industry (silk and 
rayon, 24 inches and more wide) in 
merchandising experiments, produced 
1,500 experimental fabrics and manu- 
factured 100,000 yards of cloth for 
research purposes. Result: a sub- 
stantial increase in his business. 

That fact and additional evidence 
that merchandising pays are con- 
tained in a three-year study of the 
broad-goods industry soon to be pub- 
lished by National Federation of 
Textiles, in co-operation with The 
Textile Foundation (semi-govern- 
mental organization for textile study 
and promotion). But the lesson has 
not yet sunk into the heads of the 
whole industry, for only 28 per cent. 
of the operators reporting do experi- 
mental work of any kind; and of the 
few who do develop new fabrics, 
nearly a third weave fewer than ten 
experimental constructions a year. 
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Wrigley Tells Why His Workers Get 


Employment Assurance 


By GEORGE 


66 NDERSTAND: It is em- 

ployment assurance, and not in 
any sense is it unemployment insur- 
ance.” 

Thus does P. K. Wrigley, president 
of William Wrigley, Jr. Company, 
define for Forses readers his stock- 
holders’ recent action in placing a 
million dollars at the disposal of 
workers. The fund, appropriated 
from surplus, will be a reserve to 
guarantee two thousand employees 
that their pay checks will continue 
through times of enforced lay-off. 

Why was the employment assur- 
ance plan set up? Here is Mr. 
Wrigley’s answer: 

“When we raised wages and re- 
duced working hours last year, I 
made it a point to find out what the 
extra money was being used for. It 
went for doctors’ bills, rent, food, to 
buy clothing and shoes, furniture— 
in fact, it went for so many things 
that I was amazed it could be made 
to stretch so far. I talked with the 
workers and they told me that the 
matter of most concern in their minds 
was not their immediate wages but 
how long their jobs would last. 

“This stuck in my mind. ‘Why 
shouldn’t they have a sense of secur- 
ity in knowing that they would not 
be laid off at a moment’s notice?’ 
I asked myself. 

“When a man goes into business 
he automatically assumes certain 
obligations, which cover everything 
except his labor. I think there is a 
screw loose in such a system. People 
with the weekly pay envelopes are the 
ones who actually put money into 
circulation. Their circumstances and 
necessity force them to spend what 
they make. Taking their earnings 
from them takes money out of circu- 
lation. 

“To give them this security we 
started paying 25 per cent. for time 
so lost. It was not universal, includ- 
ing only those of the longer periods 
of service. There was no guarantee 
that we would continue it. 

“Now, we have our permanent 
plan. We are not trying to be 
paternal about it, nor to set up a dole, 
nor even to take care of the un- 
employed. We can’t afford these 
things. 

“But it is good business for us 
to play ball with our workers and to 
show our loyalty to them the same 


APPLEGREN 


as we expect them to show their loy- 
alty to us. ; 

“We hope never to be called upon 
to make any payments. But if we do 
they will come out of earnings. The 
million dollars is, if you want to put 
it that way, the employee’s backlog 
the same as undivided surplus is car- 
ried as a backlog to stockholders as- 
suring them of dividends even though 
the company is temporarily not earn- 
ing any. 

“This may all sound idealistic, but 
we are firmly convinced that the com- 
pany will benefit greatly. It has al- 
ways seemed foolhardy to me the way 
some men cut wages and lay off at 
the bottom and then raise their own 
salaries.” 

Wrigley holds no brief for unem- 
ployment insurance bills—not, at 
least, in their present forms. This 
may be due in part to his belief that 
business should be permitted to run 
itself. He agrees with their ideals, 
but he condemns their methods of ap- 
plication. 

“If the matter of unemployment 
insurance is to be made the subject 
of universal application by means of 
laws, I believe it should follow the 
American theory of individuality and 
that each industry.or company should 
be allowed to make a plan which 
takes care of its particular type of 
business as long as it meets the gen- 
eral standards required of it. Lack- 
ing an individual plan any legislation 
would, of course, have to provide a 
blanket plan which might have to be 
adopted much the same as the Presi- 
dent’s code under the NRA had to be 
adopted for those who were not ready 
or willing to work out an individual 
code.” 

The Wrigley plan itself is not at 
all complicated. It includes all 
workers whose yearly salary or wage 
is less than $6,000. It pays the high- 
est per cent. of the normal wage in 
the lower brackets where it is needed 
most, and then scales down as the 
wages go up, with a range between 
80 and 40 per cent. The period dur- 
ing which payments are continued 
depends on length of service, ranging 
from 16 weeks for six months’ service 
to 28 weeks for more than ten years’ 
service. The entire procedure is to 
be conducted on a contract basis, with 
the terms of the employment assur- 
ance plan clearly set forth. 
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Wagner Bill Headed 
for Fade-Out 


By 
OUR WASHINGTON OBSERVE 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S 

yachting vacation offered Wash- 
ington a welcome cooling -season. 
Temperatures were running a bit 
high during the big “show-down” on 
labor’s program for NRA. The 
strike threat in the auto industry, 
just as that pivotal unit in the national 
economy was pulling over the hump, 
did not advance the Wagner bill. In- 
dications are that it will fade out. 
There can be no effective demand for 
immediate action on so drastic a labor 
measure until the mutual-discussion 
program established in the automo- 
tive settlement is given a fair trial. 
That should mean that the Wagner 
bill goes over to the next session. The 
possible—but not very probable— 
political alternative is a greatly mod- 
ified Wagner bill in this session. But 
even that cannot be accomplished 
without some settlements in other di- 
rections, principally a Supreme Court 
decision on the original Section 7 (a). 
This will come eventually in the 
Weirton decision. Meanwhile, the 
Senate leaders are disposed not to 
pile any more on the NRA legal 
structure until the foundations have 
been tested. 


Tariff Bill Bogged Down 


The tariff-bargaining bill is in a 
bad way in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, bogged down with cloak-room 
threats with all manner of local safe- 
guards. History is repeating in grand 
style on this measure, for in all the 
hedging reservations offered in be- 
half of numerous regional products, 
the “tariff is a local issue.” 


Hot Winds Blow on Exchange Bill 


Burning winds still are blowing 
against the exchange-control bill. If 
the little signs of the town to-day 
really reflect the velocity of this blow, 
the stock-exchange bill soon will die 
a natural death. The outlook is that 
it will be re-written once more from 
the enacting clause to the wherefors 
and whereases—and then fall into a 
noble deadlock of lofty principles be- 
tween the House and Senate. 

Meanwhile, the House Committee 
actually is at work, at last, on modi- 
fications of the 1933 Securities Act. 


The plan is to pass this retreat quiet- | 
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New skyway style 
Studebakers set 
dramatic sales pace! 


SENSATIONAL LOW PRICES 


ARE THE BIG THRILL OF 1934 


FROM THE SPEEDWAY Ff 
COMES THEIR STAMINA 


MERICA is “saying it with 
orders” —showing its prefer- 
ence in unmistakable fashion, for the 
sensationally low priced new Stude- 
bakers and the incomparable Stude- 
baker prestige and performance 
they give. 

Not another new line of cars pre- 
sented this year compares with these 
skyway style Studebakers in value. 
They’ reexceptionally bigandroomy. 
They’re superbly upholstered, fitted 
and finished. They’re built like bat- 
tleships of steel reinforced by steel. 


And into each is engineered Quad- 





pe FROM THE SKYWAY 


gems COMES THEIR STYLE 


ripoise Suspension, Studebaker’s 
million-dollar advancement that cra- 
dles the action of all four wheels, not 
just the front wheels—subdues 
jouncing, forward pitch and sidesway. 


Drive one of these new skyway 
style Studebakers. Experience the 
thrill of its tremendous, exception- 
ally economical power—and the 
handling ease provided by uncanny 
“mechanical brains” which leave 
you scarcely anything to do but 
steer. You'll agree that in every de- 
tail Studebaker thoroughly over- 
shadows the field. 











At All Times A Strong 
Anchor of Safety 


LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
A mutual dividend-paying company 
71 years in business; 98 millions paid policyholders in 
1933, 973 millions paid since organization. 
Total Insurance in force $3,411,708,382.00. 


Total admitted assets $655,664,366.32; policy re- 
serve $546,151,593.00; other liabilities $65,359,- 
172.98. 


Special Contingency reserve $15,000,000.00, General 
Safety Fund $44,153,600.34, making a total Emer- 
gency Fund of $59,153,600.34. 








JOHN HANCOCK 
INQUIRY BUREAU 


197 Clarendon Street 











Boston, Massachusetts 


F.M. 4-34 
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The value of FORBES Magazine to the advertiser is based 
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ly, without fanfare or overly color- 
ful debate. 


New Reform Drive? 


Signs point to a new smash at the 
reform front as soon as President 
Roosevelt returns to the White 
House. Informed gossip has it that 
it may be a drive for Federal utility 
regulation. The New York State ex- 
pose is being built up quietly in the 
Senate. The play is to smash through 
with a sweeping utility bill just about 
the moment Samuel Insull’s ship 
comes in. Anyone can easily see what 
then would become of Section 7(a), 


' the 30-hour week, the tariff, and con- 


trol of the “great gambling ex- 
changes’”—as Senator Fletcher has 
styled the Frankfurter bill which 
bears his name. 

There are two compelling political 
reasons for the contemplated drive 
against the utilities: First, the Con- 
gressional inquiry into Dr. Wirt’s 
charges is going to offer some in- 
teresting reading for those who never 
have taken the Brain Trust very se- 
riously. Secondly, attack always is 
the best defense in politics. The votes 
upholding the veteran veto in both 
Houses leave the 1933 Economy 
Bill—“a bill to maintain the credit of 
the United States Government”—in 
a sorry state of zeroism. The obvious 
response to such action by the legis- 
lative arm is to flog the utilities all 
over the Congressional lot for the 
final month or two of the session. Or 
is it? Maybe this nebulous plan will 
not materialize. But it has been con- 
sidered in high places. If it is aban- 
doned upon President Roosevelt’s re- 
turn to the Capital, there will be 
something equally inspiring. 


New Deal Gets Card-Cataloged 


If you have had difficulty in Wash- 
ington locating the bureau, section, 
division, corporation, agency, or 
authority. with which you wanted to 
do business, you will be glad to learn 
that the United States Information 
Service now is operating at Four- 
teenth and G Streets, N.W., for your 
express convenience. Here, a great 
wall chart and a detailed card catalog 
classifies every New Deal agency. 
The dainties behind the counter will 
direct you pronto to the Head Man 
of whatever. 

“The United States Information 
Service,” reads the official announce- 
ment of this new governmental 
agency, “is maintained to make sure 
that every person needing govern- 
ment help or advice reaches the of- 
ficial in Washington with whom he 
should properly do ‘business. It is 
just one more practical step in gov- 
ernment for all the people.” 

—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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NRA Brings Sales 


Pandemonium 
(Continued from page 11) 


of serious attempts by hundreds of 
industries to establish monopoly, or 
at least some features of monopoly. 
I believe that, as a result, we shall 
have sharp artificial price increases 
that will be met by equally sharp con- 
sumer resistance. We are likewise 
certain to have long, difficult, and 
expensive litigation to determine just 
how far this new control of competi- 
tion may be allowed to go. In the 
dim mists of the future there may 
be goals of stability under these new 
industrial codes, but there are none 
in sight now. 

It is not my purpose to criticise 
the NRA or its objects. Its under- 
lying idea is magnificent. In most 
respects it has been well launched 
and properly administered. It has 
already accomplished ‘a great deal 
of good and will, if not forced off on 
some harmful tangent, do a great 
deal more good. 

But along with the good a lot of 
very doubtful propositions have crept 
in. It is these that I criticise. As it 
is, if they are allowed to go on un- 
corrected, they may wreck the whole 
NRA and carry our economic system 
with it. Out of this period of stress 
and discussion, it is sincerely to be 
hoped that American business men 


will try to think beyond their imme- | 


diate and selfish purposes and help 


lay the foundations for what is sound | 


and secure. 


“Two-Way Stretch” 


Adamson 
(Continued from page 16) 


warehouse waiting to be shipped,” 
said Adamson. “Pay your bill and 
you can have them.” The bill was 
two days overdue. Another time 
Marshall Field & Co. told Adamson 
they wanted to buy Lastex clothes 
and that the Philadelphia manufac- 
turer had referred them to him. 
Adamson named the discount he was 
willing to give them. “But, Mr. 
Adamson,” the Marshall Field 
spokesman protested, “we always 
get an upstairs discount, which 
comes to twice as much.” They did 


not get it. 
a 


The winds and the waves are 
always on the side of the ablest navi- 
gators.—GIBBON. 


Let ro man presume to give advice 
to others that has not first given count 
to himself. —SENECcA. 
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and A Modern Miracle of SELLING! 


Greatest name in the cereal busi- 
ness, largest producer of ready-to-eat 
cereals in the world — KELLOGG! 
12,000,000 people eat Kellogg’s 
Corn Flakes, daily. 

Almost one home out of every 
two buys it! More than 2,000,000 
quarts of milk and cream are con- 
sumed each day with it. 

Truly, a world-famous product 
backed by an outstanding sales and 
service effort that never relaxes. 


WHEN Kellogg recognized the value 
of a selling film, Castle was selected 
to produce and distribute it. 

Our answer: “THE MIRACLE OF 
Corn”— it visualizes the romantic 
Kellogg story and does a highly 


successful job in speeding millions 
of cartons from counter to con- 
sumer. The first year, more than 
two millions saw it at exhibitions 
throughout the United States, pro- 
vided by Castle. 

If there’s a story in your business, 
we'll find it and transplant it to a 
living, moving, talking, selling film. 

Twenty years’ experience has 
taught us what belongs in a profit- 
able business film and what does 
not! When Castle goes to work — 
your business film will pay! 

What television may provide in 
years to come, CASTLE FILMS give 
you now! Action! Music! Drama! 
Talk! On one screen or thousands 
of screens — before selected groups 
in every town in the nation! 


CASTLE FILMS 
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PRODUCERS—DISTRIBUTORS—EXHIBITORS OF 
BUSINESS MOTION PICTURES 


R. C. A. Building, Rockefeller Centre, New York City 


Wrigley Building, Chicago 


Pacific Coast, Claus Spreckels Building, San Francisco 
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... B. C. Forbes Says... 









































S a new chapter in America’s his- 

tory about to open? 

There are encouraging signs that 
radical clamor for revolutionary “re- 
forms” will shortly give way to more 
concentration upon helpful recovery 
measures. 

Instead of “cracking down” and 
coercion, symptoms multiply that co- 
operation and a greater degree of 
conservatism will materialize. 

In other words, President Roose- 
velt, some of his more mature ad- 
visers and Congress show inclination 
to veer towards the right. 

Trade conditions, industrial con- 
ditions, economic conditions, bank- 
ing conditions, security conditions, 
employment conditions now are such 
that if responsible men of affairs 
should become convinced that Wash- 
ington will act circumspectly, re- 
covery could make very substantial 
progress. 

Consumers are buying much less 
timidly. 

Wage increases have become wide- 
spread. 

Many industries are doing dis- 
tinctly better: 

Unemployment is being reduced 
almost daily. 

Stock market values lately have 
more than held their own. 

Bonds have advanced. 

Commodities are at or near their 
best levels since revival set in. 

Commercial failures have notably 
dwindled. 

, The position of our banks has im- 
proved impressively. 

Credit is becoming at least a little 
more readily available. 

Latest corporation reports reveal 
either modest or extensive expansion 
in net earnings. 
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Get Ready 
to Get on 
Band Wagon! 


Cheerful dividend announcements 
are forthcoming every day. 

Railroads are hauling more traffic. 

Utility companies are selling more 
power for industrial use. 

Turnover of bank checks is in- 
creasing. 

Already some six hundred closed 
banks have been re-opened this year. 

The motor industry is enjoying a 
veritable boom. 

Steel production is five times what 
it was at the depths of the depression. 

The textile industry has been con- 
sistently out of the doldrums for a 
long time, as also has been the shoe 
industry. 

Above all, there has been growing 
faith that the country—in. common 
with most other countries—is defi- 
nitely on the up-grade. 


N my opinion, President Roosevelt 

could inject tremendous vigor 
into the revival by taking early 
occasion to proclaim that, from now 
on, practical recovery measures will 
be given precedence over further 
excursions into the realm of experi- 
mental “reforms,” that all bureau- 
crats will be notified to act co-opera- 
tively rather than coercively, that 
Congress will be asked to exercise 
moderation in formulating new legis- 
lation calculated to interfere with the 
filling of an increasing number of pay 
envelopes. 

President Roosevelt cannot but dis- 
cover that, during his sojourn at sea, 
there has been going on an evolution 
in sentiment, a change in attitude 
towards his Brain Trust, and their 
airy, irresponsible, amateurish, un- 
American theories. 

He will discover that there is under 
way a swing toward Americanism, a 
swing away from further destruction 


of our Constitution, away from fur- 
ther bureaucratic domination, away 
from tearing America farther and 
farther from her original moorings 
so carefully and prayerfully fash- 
ioned by our forefathers. 

He will discover that, while retain- 
ing their profound gratitude for the 
miracles he wrought in stemming the 
national debacle, there is arising wide- 
spread, influential sentiment that ex- 
perimentation has been carried almost 
far enough and that the time has 
come to concentrate mainly on mak- 
ing possible the filling of more pay 
envelopes and the earning of enough 
profit to enable taxpayers, individual 
and corporate, to meet the terrific 
debt burdens piling up at Wash- 
ington. 

He will discover that Congress has 
now become less responsive to the 
notions advocated by inexperienced 
professional revolutionaries and more 
responsive to the sober sentiment of 
constituents. 

He will discover, moreover, that 
business leaders, heretofore afraid to 
open their mouths, are recovering 
their voice and the courage of their 
convictions, that they no longer fear 
to warn as well as to praise him. 


HE next thirty days promise to 
prove momentously important in 
forecasting the fate of America dur- 
ing the balance of 1934—and longer. 
If the adumbrated swing towards 
the right does not occur, if instead 
there should be a further swing 
towards the left, then there is no tell- 
ing what might happen to recovery— 
or to the country. 

There is, however, justification for 
hoping that the right track will be 
taken and for getting ready now to 
get on the band wagon businesswise. 
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Aprit 7, 1933, General Tires and General Retain-air Tubes 
went into service on 15 new specially designed “Acme Beer’ 
trucks in San Francisco. 


The fleet of 214 ton and 314 ton units averages 40 miles 
per day per truck—up and down San Francisco’s famous 
hills and over many cobblestone streets. Not one General 
Tire has been changed or replaced—not one tube has been 
removed—in the 12 month’s period. 


Mr. ‘Bob’ Clarke of “Acme” says,’"We don’t even carry a spare 
tire on any of our trucks. We do keep one spare of the two 
sizes used on the trucks—in a rack in the garage. Neither of 
those spares has been out of the rack since the day the trucks 
and tires were placed in service. 


“Tire salesmen used to drop in and ask, ‘How many new tires 
do you use a month?’ They thought we were crazy when we 
told them we haven’t bought any since March, 1933. You may 
be certain that when we do buy they will be Generals.” 


General Truck Tires are proving daily that they can do every 
hauling job better at lower cost. We will welcome the oppor- 
tunity to show you. 


THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO., AKRON, O. 


iL TRUCK TIRES 
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Strength 


in East, 


Pictograph Shows 


ALES managers please note: for 

the eastern half of the United 
States, this is the strongest Picto- 
graph we have ever shown. Not only 
are virtually all of the “A” territories 
in the East, but in addition the letter 
“A” stands for a higher rate of 
twelve-month increase than at any 
previous time. 

Even more significant is the picture 
of eastern strength given by the ris- 
ing lines. In almost every part of the 
East, improvement shown in the pre- 
vious Pictograph has continued, and 
thetarea of improvement has spread. 

The ratings for which the letters 
A B C D stand are now as follows: 


This Issue Last Issue 
A..sdaeer 271 or higher 211 or higher 
B. .diesud 163-270 146-210 
C.. ae 98-162 101-145 
D. aves 58- 97 69-100 


That is to say, in territories rated 
“A” business has recently been from 
nearly three to more than three times 
as great as it was last year at the 
same time; in territories rated “B” 
it has been from more than one-and- 
a-half to nearly three times as great 
as a year earlier. 

It is scarcely to be expected that 
these rates of progress will continue. 
Users of the Pictograph will realize 
why, when they pause to consider 
that the period a year ago was im- 
mediately after the bank holidays, at 
a time when many communities were 
still crippled by local bank difficul- 
ties. Nevertheless the gains shown 
on this Pictograph are very real ones, 
and sales results in all the territories 
should be somewhat in the propor- 
tions shown. 


The List of “Best” Cities 


Detroit is at present head and 
shoulders ahead of any other Ameri- 
can city in its gains. 

Among other cities in which busi- 
ness has in the past few weeks com- 
pared more favorably with the same 
period a year earlier than at any time 
since the first publication of the Pic- 
tograph are the following. These fif- 
teen cities are listed in the order of 
their population. 

1. Philadelphia, Pa.: The Spring rise 
Started promptly on March Ist, and until 
after Easter business was above the 
levels of two years ago. 

2. Les Angeles, Calif.: Though busi- 
ness has moved ahead appreciably since 


February, it is not yet up to the levels 
of two years ago. 

3. Cleveland, Ohio: Here the Spring 
rise has been sharp and has continued 
into April, in spite of labor troubles. 
State-City employment bureau reports 
thirty-one per cent. more jobs available 
in March than in February. 

4. Baltimore, Md.: Though only re- 
cently has Baltimore shown its ability 
to stay consistently above the levels of 
a year earlier, during part of March 
business here was ahead of 1932 levels. 

5. Boston, Mass.: Here, too, a pro- 
nounced Spring rise has continued into 
April, with business flirting with the 
levels of two years ago. 

6. Pittsburgh, Pa.: Although (as 
usual) business here has not maintained 
the volume of January and February, 
it has passed the record of 1932 for 
March and early April. 

7. Buffalo, N. Y.: In January, Boston 
was thirty-three per cent. below the 
levels of 1932, in February less than ten 
per cent., and in March not at all. Con- 
tracts for NRA repairs on Great Lakes 
ships may substantially increase local 
employment. 

8. Jersey City, N. J.: Seasonal gain 
slight. Gain against last year and two 
years ago marked. 

9. Cincinnati, Ohio: A slight Spring 
rise has replaced the continuous drop 
of two years ago and the first quarter 
of last year. Business well ahead of 1933, 
and almost at the levels of 1932. 

10. Louisville, Ky.: A year ago Louis- 
ville had an “A” Pictograph rating. In 
spite of this, it has made pronounced 
gains due primarily to the opening of 
distilleries, but in part also to the pros- 
perity of other local industries. Louis- 
ville is substantially ahead of 1932. 

11. Portland, Oregon: In February, 
business here was behind the levels of 
two years ago, but since then, as in 
Louisville, it has been far ahead. March 
exports, chiefly of grain to China, Japan, 
Ireland and Central America, were 
valued at nearly three times those of 
March, 1933. 

12. Houston, Texas: Another city 
that is well ahead of its record of two 
years ago. Activity in the oil fields is 
partly responsible. 

13. Toledo, Ohio: Steady improve- 
ment throughout the first quarter of the 
year has replaced the tobogganing of 
last year and the year before. 

14. St. Paul, Minn.: Has _ recently 
turned the tables on its neighbor Minne- 
apolis, which previously had shown the 
larger gains. 

15. Atlanta, Ga.: Since’ February, 
business has been consistently ahead of 
1932. Savings bank deposits show im- 
portant increase. : 







DO DICTATORS’ 
DAYS LOOK LIKE THIS? 
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104 OW, OFFERS 
MODERN FULL-TIME 
SECRETARIAL SERVICE 


The office that employs EDIPHONE 
Voice Writing is free to dictate 
at any time! After telephone 
calls, instructions or confirma- 
tions are dictated immediately. 
When appointments take people 
from their desks, typing does 
not stop—accumulated dictation 
is moved at once. Naturally, 
Voice Writing increases busi- 
ness capacity. 


Have you seen the new PRO- 
TECHNIC EDIPHONE? Its mechanism 
is completely enclosed, electri- 
cally controlled! And it features 
Edison's principle of “Balanced 
Voice Writing” which makes 
dictation easier, faster. 
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We will be glad to prove to you that 
Voice Writing can increase your firm's 


business capacity 20%-to-50%. 


Secretarial Service 
ALL the Time 


iALIDVdVD SSANISNG AISVIAAINI 


For detailed iniformation—tele. 
phone orwrite TheEdiphone. 


WORLD-WIDE SERVICE 
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ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 








| fg is giving American 
industry something more than 
— tonnage-something more than 
cial steels. Republic és helping in 
application of modern metals to 
ouann needs. As the largest pro- 
ducer of alloys—with strategically 
located plants—with a young, alert, 
progressive organization—Republic 

is fully alive to its opportunities 
for serving manufacturers who 
have new [ notes for ideas, improved 
designs, edv: anced engineering and 
eonstruction methods. Republic 

5 3 feprésentatives, fully capable of 
cussing your problems, are at 
nee through Republi¢ branch 
feces in all of the larger cities. 


REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
..General Offices: Youngstown, Ohio 
SEER 








rp COLUMBIA 
Gets; GAS &, ELECTRIC 
a CORPORATION 
April 5, 1934 
T= Board of Directors has declared this 
day the following quarterly dividends: 
Cumulative 6% Preferred Stock, Series A 
No. 30, $1.50 per share 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series 
No, 20, $1.25 per share 
Convertible 5% Cumulative 
Preference Stock 
No. 9, $1.25 per share 
Common Stock (no par value) 
No. 30, 1/800 of one share 
of Convertible 5% Cumula- 
tive Preference Stock (i. e., 
12%4¢ in par value thereof) on 
share of Common Stock 
payable on May 15, 1934, to holders of 
record at close of business April 20, 1934 
Epwarp Reyno tps, Jr., 
Executive Vice-President & Secretary 














LOEW’S INCORPORATED 


“THEATRES EVERY WHERE*. 


Abril 6th, 1934. 
Tt! Board of Directors has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.6244‘per = 
on the outstanding $6.50 Cumulative : Pre- 
ferred Stock of this Company, payable on 
the 15th day of May, 1934 to stockholders 
of record at the close of anne the 28th 
day of April, 1934. Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN ” 
Vice President & Treasurer 











If you see it in Forbes 
you can use it in your 
business 











“Dear Mr. Editor:” 


Happier Days 


“Flint was pleased to observe in the cur- 
rent issue of ForBes magazine, one of the 
leading business periodicals of the coun- 
try, that this city was included in the list 
of 15 ‘best’ cities in the United States. 

“Residents of this community take a 
natural pride in having the name of Flint 
cited so favorably. 

“How long this continues and to what 
degree,. depends to some extent on the at- 
titude right here at home. 

“This improvement, from which every- 
one in Flint profits directly or indirectly, 
was delayed because of the strike last Fall 
of die and tool makers. Large amounts 
in wages were lost immediately because of 
the transfer of work to other shops. But 
there was an even greater and likewise 
permanent loss in the cars that were sold 
by competitors during the delay in local 
plants getting under way. 

“Flint is just beginning to enjoy hap- 
pier days. Their continuance is a tre- 
mendous responsibility.’—JourNAL, Flint, 
Michigan. 


Thank You, Mr. Breech 


“T want you to know that we all ad- 
mire the excellent work you are doing for 
the nation, and we hope you will keep it 
up.”"—E. R. Breecu, President, North 
American Aviation, Inc., New York, N. Y. 


Can’t Repeal Supply and Demand 


“A great deal has been said and written 
about the administration’s apparent attempt 
to repeal the law of supply and demand. 

“The automobile code contains the pro- 
vision that there will be established ‘maxi- 
mum’ trade-in allowances that the auto- 
mobile dealers of each district may allow 
on used cars. 

“As I look about my own little city of 
15,000 people here is what I see taking 
place before my eyes. Bowling Green last 
November had four new car dealers. In 
December 1933 a fifth opened for business. 
And last month, February 1934, two more 
opened. Seven new car distributors with 
fairly large investments in a city in which 
only recently four were having a struggle 
to make any money. 

“The Code will theoretically enable each 
and every one of these aspiring car deal- 
ers to make money on each and every sale 
they make. 

“But net profits on capital invested can 
be realized only when a sufficient number 
of sales are made by each to more than 
cover a rather constant overhead—rent, 
light, heat, etc. 

“Ts it more vicious to see auto dealers 
forced out of business by excessive trade- 
in allowances than to witness just as nu- 
merous and devastating business catas- 
trophes brought about by an encouraged 
overcrowding of the field?”—Woopwarp 
Open, Manager, Bowling Green Retail 
Credit Bureau, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Sound reasoning, Mr. Oden. But in 
all fairness, aren’t you mistaken.in con- 
sidering price protection a New Deal 
idea? Motor dealers themselves fought 
for and set un this new standard of 
“fair practice.” 

See Forses, July 1, 1933, page 9 and 
following pages. 
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THE $ IN INVENTIONS 








“Boy! A Half 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


MAGINE the Chairman of the Board 

of your company giving these instruc- 
tions to the office boy some hot morning 
this coming Summer: “Smith, bring one 
thousand pounds of ice in here and leave 
them until I go out to lunch. Then 
move what is left of the ice into the 
directors’ room so that it will be cool by 
the time we have our meeting this after- 
noon.” 


It is not likely to happen. But in 
effect it may happen in a great many 
offices (and homes) this very Summer. 
For one of the larger companies making 
air conditioning apparatus has now de- 
veloped a room cooler that can be 
pushed about on rubber tired casters. 
The capacity of the unit is, in reirig- 
erating terms, “one-half ton,” and this 
means that its cooling capacity is equiva- 
lent to the melting of half a ton of ice 
every twenty-four ‘hours. 


This portable unit is about the size of 
a steam radiator. Besides cooling the 
air, it dehumidifies and recirculates it, 
producing from eight to ten complete 
changes of air per hour in a moderate- 
sized office, living room, or bedroom. 


Aluminum for Coolness. Speaking of 
ways to achieve coolness reminds me of 
some of the interesting new uses to 
which aluminum has been put during the 
past year. Aluminum conducts heat 
very rapidly, and by passing its pies 
through a water-cooled aluminum 
trough, a Minneapolis pie company has 
been able to cool them in two hours. 
It used to take twenty-four hours, they 
say (though why it should have taken a 
whole day and a night to cool a pie, I 
for one can’t answer). 

Anyway, it is in the same city of 
Minneapolis that a manufacturer of 
synchronous motors has been building 
his motor housing from aluminum and 
painting it with aluminum paint. This 
double use of aluminum’s heat conduc- 
tivity helps to keep the temperature of 
the motor down. 


And for Other Uses. There are lots 
of other interesting new uses of alumi- 
num, far too many to mention here. 

By generous use of aluminum, a Cali- 
fornia contractor has been able to en- 
large the bucket of his steam-shovel 
without increasing its weight. Result: 
he can now fill a dump truck with four 
Passes instead of six. 

There is an aluminum horse-drawn 
milk wagon now, too, which weighs less 
than half as much as an ordinary milk 
wagon. Result: one horse can pull 
more milk. 

Use of aluminum in a tiering-fork 
truck makes it possible to handle larger 


Ton of Ice” 


loads without exceeding the allowable 
floor load. 


Aluminum foil has been stepping out 
this last year, too. Since beer came, 
millions of bottle caps have been lined 
with aluminum foil to prevent the beer 
from absorbing flavors from the cork 
lining. . . . Aluminum foil has also been 
used to help retain the flavor in coffee 
packages, and as a lining for silos to pre- 
vent them from disintegrating under 
corrosion due to their highly acid con- 
tents. ...And now the suggestion is 
made that men’s and women’s hats be 
lined with aluminum foil. (For coolness, 
of course.) 


An Exploded Paint. By the way, one 
aluminum-paint manufacturer has been 
taking a tip from the breakfast-food 
folks. We have all become acquainted 
with breakfast foods in which the kernel 
of some cereal has been exploded. This 
paint manufacturer explodes particles of 
aluminum bronze powder in a thirty-one 
inch vacuum. The result is to break 
small lumps which otherwise would re- 
main in the paint as small lumps, into 
from four to fifty individual small par- 
ticles. The resulting paint is said to 
spread more evenly and have uniform 
brilliance. 


Telegraphics. New models of one 
standard typewriter have a return lever 
which is said to speed up the.return 
movement of the carriage, and a tension 
control knob which makes it possible to 
write correctly on the extreme lower 
edge of an index card. 


Unsightly and dangerous residues of 
solid sticky paint clinging to the outside 
of factories using spray equipment are 
made unnecessary by a new type of 
water sprayed spray-painting booth. 

In Oklahoma, electricity is being used 
for the sterilization of greenhouse soil. 
The cost compares favorably with that 
from average steam sterilization instal- 
lations. 


The sodium metaphosphate about which 
so many readers of this department have 
inquired in the past few months, has now 
been put on the market in special con- 
tainers for domestic use. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in this department, or for 
any related information that may mean 








$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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The 


ESSENTIALS 


for successful 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 


A system that is eco- 
1 nomical to install. 


A system that requires 
minimum expense to 
operate. 


eS 8 Oe ee * 


A system that -provides 

the above economies 

3 plus efficiency in main- 

_ taining uniform con- 
» . ditions under ALL loads. 








Radio City 

Music Hall 

Rockeieller 
Center 


National Press. 
lub 
Fox Theater 


Examples of successful air conditioning sys- 
tems meeting all three of the essentials 
named above are naturally to be found in 
the most prominent air conditioned buildings 
in America—theatres like Radio City Music 
Hall; public buildings like the Capitol in 
Washington; department stores like Macy's; 
hotels like the Waldorf-Astoria; studios like 
that of the National Broadcasting Co. All 
these and nearly 500 others are 





Exclusive basic inventions and improvements 
embodied in AUDITORIUM SYSTEMS are 
* recognized as "The Key to Economy in Com- 
fort Cooling." These proven advantages and 
economies are available for buildings, stores, 
shops, residences—everywhere. ° 


Consult Your Own Architect 
or Write Us for Names of 
Special Agents in Your Locality 


AUDITORIUM 
CONDITIONING 


CORPORATION 
New York Office: 


17 East 42nd St. New York 











How did he leave 
his family? 


Relatives and neighbors talk 
of such matters when an em- 
ployee dies. Often you will 
hear this comment: 


"What a blessing they 
had GROUP INSURANCE 
where he was employed." 


DETAILS 
FREELY SUBMITTED 
TO ANY EMPLOYER 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 














BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 
LOAN CORPORATION 


Dividend Notice 


EGULAR quarterly 
dividends have beca de- 
clared by the board of direc- 
tors. as follows. 
Preferred Stock Serres A 87} 
per share 
Common Stock 374c per share 
Both dividends are payable 
April 30. 1934 to stock- 
holders of record at close of 
business April 16, 1934. 


E. A. Battery 
Treasurer 























Which Stocks Are a 
Buy Now? 
Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


and the famous 
BABSONCHART 
= 

















eum: Div. 34-1, Babson Park, Mass. com 
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BUSINESS TRENDS AT A GLANCE 








Will the Spring Rise 


Continue ? 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 





What We Said 


On October 15th 


January, February and 
March are likely to be 15 
to 30 per cent. ahead of 
1933. 


On March 15th 


March business is like- 
ly to total greater than 
any month since April, 
1932 (except last June 
and July). May equal 
last July. 


HILE Wall Street has been 
\ stewing and fretting about 
federal stock-market control 
and other big-stick legislation, the 
rest of the country has been pushing 
steadily ahead to new recovery levels. 
This, in a sentence, is the history 
of the past eight weeks. 
What will the next eight weeks 
show? 








Unnecessary Jitters 


Letters from business readers in- 
dicate that various prognosticators 
are scheduling a business relapse to 
appear shortly. First it was to come 
the moment federal payments to 


‘’ CWA workers ceased. Then, on the 


basis that labor troubles and Wall 
Street worries had held back the 
Spring rise, the theory arose that we 
might go as far as May or June with- 
out getting bumped. 

Business men who really want to 
accomplish satisfactory results dur- 
ing the second quarter of the year 
will do well to forget all such tem- 
pest-in-the-teapot “forecasting.” We 
suggest that the wide-awake execu- 
tive work, instead, from the follow- 
ing outline: 

1. Except in the stock, market, 
business has not been held back in 


any appreciable degree. March was 
better than a normal month. 

2. Industries which have been 
running 100 and 200 and 300 per 
cent. ahead of last year cannot ex- 
pect to keep up the pace. Naturally, 
for these, a setback will come. 

3. In most industries, however, 
the gains over last year have been 
within reason, and setbacks, if any, 
should be slight. 

4. Thus far the Spring rise has 
been only a trifle better than that of 
either 1931 or 1932 and, as in those 
years, may come to.an end in late 
April or early May. There seems no 
reason to believe that we shall sub- 
sequently repeat the unusually strong 
June and July rise of last year. But, 
on the other hand, the seasonal drop 
which follows the Spring rise should 
be, as usual, relatively slight, and 
need have no effect on those indus- 
tries for which May and June are 
customarily good seasonal months. 


Just How Good Was March? 


Here is a startling fact. 

Outside of New York City, bank 
debits in the month of March ($14,- 
159,000,000) were greater than in 
any month of the preceding twelve. 

This has never happened before 
during the sixteen years the Federal 
Reserve Bank has been publishing 





What Happened 


March bank debits were 
35 per cent. ahead of last 
year. Debits outside of 
New York City 47 per 
cent. ahead. 


March bank debits were 
greater than any month 
since April, 1932, except- 
ing only last July. Out- 
side of New York, March 
was two per cent. ahead 
of July. 
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these figures. In other words, this 
was a record March. 

March before the depression was 
customarily a strong month. But its 
volume of business did not custom- 
arily equal that of the preceding De- 
cember, and usually not that of Jan- 
uary. 

Here’s another record. 


March bank debits outside of New 
York also exceeded in total those of 
two years earlier. And it is the first 
month since January, 1930, of which 
this boast could be made. 


Can Industry Stand the Pace? 


In the four weeks ending March 
3lst, automobile production was more 
than three-and-one-fourth times that 
of last year. In February it was two- 
and-one-fourth times that of a year 
earlier. 

Naturally, such increases cannot 
continue without limit. But up to the 
present moment there is no sign that 
motor manufacturers are catching up 
with their orders, actual or potential. 


Steel production in the four weeks 
ending March 31st was very nearly 
three-and-a-quarter times that of last 
year. Here, too, there must eventual- 
ly be a slackening of pace. Yet latest 
information is that tonnage actually 
ordered by steel consumers for the 
second quarter of the year has un- 





expectedly risen to a level twenty-five | 


per cent. above that of the first quar- 
ter. (Reported by Steel.) In the 
week beginning April 9, steel pro- 
ducers boosted their operations from 
43.3 per cent. of capacity to 47.4 per 
cent. This was a jump of 9.4 per 
cent ! 

Freight car loadings, which have 
been running more than thirty per 
cent. ahead of last year, now show 
signs of faltering in their gains. But 
when the records of different classes 
of loadings are examined, the chief 
weaknesses seem to be in loadings of 
grain, livestock, forest products and 
coal. Miscellaneous loadings, in other 
words, are holding their own, and 
LCL loadings have continued to gain. 
And those two classes, after all, rep- 
resent the activity of the predominant 
majority of American business enter- 
prises. 


In other words, though a setback 
may come, it is not here yet. 


Probabilities for April 


A reasonable estimate for April is 
that total volume of business in dol- 
lars will be approximately the same 
as that of March, possibly somewhat 
more. In April last, year, total bank 
debits were 22.6 billions. In March, 
ba they approximated 29.8 bil- 
ions. 


WITH THE ENGINE THAT HOLDS 


14 WORLD RECORDS 























One of a series,‘‘What is the Associated System >” 











| Helping Customers 
Pay their Bills 

VERDUE amounts owed Associated operating companies by 

customers for electricity and gas total $2,141,829. These 
arrears do not include amounts written off as bad debts. @ In- 
stead of cutting off the service of customers who could not pay 
promptly because of reduced incomes, Associated operating com- 
panies helped many customers to continue their service by 
making it easier for them to pay. One way was to allow customers 
to pay for service weekly, and at the same time pay a small 
amount toward their old bills. @ Slowness of collections is one of 
the several unfavorable conditions which induced the Associated 
Gas and Electric Company to propose its Plan of Rearrangement 
of Debt Capitalization. The Plan aims to keep the Associated 


System intact, and thus help to protect the investments of 


350,000 Associated security holders. 


Associated Gas & Electric System 


61 BROADWAY - NEW YORK 
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Odd Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of stock 
of the leading companies in 10 
diversified industries, greater 
margin of safety is obtained than 
by purchasing 100 shares of any 
one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise in 
which any industry might be 
affected, but it is unlikely that 
the ten industries would be 
affected simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 620 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@ 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Ofice—11 West 42nd St. 
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WILL STOCKS CRASH 
TO LOW LEVELS SOON? 


Every investor now wonders if he should hold his stocks 
for higher prices, or get out now in anticipation of a 
sharp drop to substantially lower levels. 


Admittedly, this is an important question. To know the 
correct answer is to possess information worth thousands 
of dollars. Many investment counsellors and so-called 
experts do not commit themselves on this question be- 
cause they do not know the answer. They hem and hedge 
—tell you to hold for the ‘‘long pull.”” That kind of 
advice does not satisfy intelligent men and women. 


Simply send us your name and address and we will give 
you our answer to this question in a straightforward 
manner. We may be wrong this time. but our advice 
has been surprisingly accurate during the past year. At 
least, it costs nothing to obtain copies of our current 
Stock Market Bulletins. There is no charge—no obli- 
gation. Just address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 539, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














POINTS ON TRADING 


and other- valuable informa- 
tion for investors and traders, 
in’our helpful booklet. Ask 
for J-6. 
Accounts carried on 
conservative margin. 


(HisHoLm &@ (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 











Please Mention ForsEs 
When Writing to 
Advertisers 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 








Indications of a Run-Away Market but 
Intermediate Strength Continues 
By R. W. SCHABACKER 
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LTHOUGH our last article was writ- 
et on a day of special weakness in 

the market, we assumed a more favor- 
able attitude toward its future course, sug- 
gesting that a turn was being made in the 
previous sagging trend and that we should 
witness at least a substantial intermediate 
recovery. 

As a matter of fact, the very next day 
saw the beginning of such an upward re- 
versal and the market has shown slow but 
persistent advances almost ever since. 
While such gains have been gratifying they 
have not yet convinced the writer that 
we are starting on a new major advance 
of startling proportions. 


UR attitude remains just about as out- 

lined last issue. We are more bullishly 
inclined than we have been since the end 
of February, but we still do not feel that 
the technical position of the market is suf- 
ficiently clear to justify a definite forecast 
for early or rapid penetration of the Feb- 
ruary highs. That is certainly a possibility 
over the next few months but in the mean- 
while we should anticipate some further 
“backing and filling” to provide a stronger 
base for any really spectacular gains. 

For the immediate future the trend ap- 
pears upward but we should prefer to see 
some temporary and intermediate reaction, 
perhaps around the middle of the current 
month, after which future forecast should 
become clearer. While such intermediate 
irregularity would strengthen the technical 
indications for late Spring, we would not 
anticipate that any such sagging need go 
back to the extreme lows of the reaction 
which ended on March 27th. In line with 
this feeling, and also with our statements 
last issue, we now feel that we have seen 


the lowest levels of our intermediate down- 
ward trend for the next month or more, 
and that the averages which have not al- 
ready covered their gaps of January 15th, 
including the Times index shown above, 
need not do so before further gains are 
registered, 


O summarize, we are more favorable 

toward a rising trend than we have 
been for some time past but we think it 
should be a slow and irregular trend, meet- 
ing considerable resistance on the way up 
and possibly stopping short of new high 
ground in the averages. From a technical 
standpoint the prospects are improved but 
there is no definite signal as yet that we 
shall get any wild uprush in the near-term 
future. 

This feeling of indecision is only a par- 
tial basis of our taking profits on the sec- 
ond 25 per cent. of the speculative cam- 
paign, as advised in the March 15th issue. 
Many readers have apparently felt that 
we had lost all hope for the market when 
we made such profit-taking recommenda- 
tion. That is not the case. 

The campaign was begun as a short-term 
affair and has already run for more than 
six months. And in view of the market's 
continued indecision we still feel that read- 
ers are justified in clinching their attrac- 
tive profits on half of the campaign com- 
mitments, while retaining the other half for 
further speculation. We favor such a 
policy of reducing the risk in this official 
campaign in spite of the possibilities, which 
we still admit logical, for further market 
advance in the late Spring or early Sum- 
mer. 

NOON. April 10th, 1934. (Next article 
about April 26th). 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary of this regular article, will be 
sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. Rates on request. 
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How Socony Trains for 


Courtesy—and Why 


By R. S. RYAN 
Standard Oil Company of New York 


In our March 15 issue, we paid editorial tribute to the courtesy of Socony’s 
gasoline-iruck drivers, and pointed out its importance in gaining public 
sympathy for the company. Here’s how Socony workers are trained to be 


courteous, and why it pays. 


E have had for some time a simple but 

complete method of training and edu- 
cating our employees. Its basis is the case 
system. Actual cases are described and 
discussed in meetings. All the subjects 
covered are approached from the effect that 
our employees’ activities have on the con- 
suming public, and on the employees them- 
selves. 


We have developed the conviction among 
employees that the company is not selling a 
product—it is selling GoopwiLL; and good- 
will is the disposition of a consumer to do 
business with a company whose employees 
have treated him well. A further analysis 
of good treatment of the public emphasizes 
the importance of courtesy, considerateness, 
cheerfulness and efficiency. 


These beliefs are stressed in all training 
groups. But they are particularly important 
in the truck-drivers’ training conferences 


because they use the same roads as gasoline 
consumers, and can create or destroy con- 
sumer goodwill on a wholesale scale. 

In the training conferences, cases of good 
operation as well as accident cases are 
taken up. The complete details of a case 
are presented to the group, and the group, 
through discussion, works out a rule to 
follow to avoid similar accidents or incon- 
veniences in the future. Our present safety 
manual is made up of rules set by our 
drivers in just this way. 

These open discussions of safe motor- 
vehicle operation soon develop the fact that 
beneath every safety regulation lies the 
fundamental principle of consideration for 
the “other fellow.” Consideration, in turn, 
means courtesy. As a result, our drivers 
know that courtesy to the fellow who 


‘shares the street and highway is the first 


principle of safety, and that courtesy builds 
sales by building goodwill. 





Latest Easter Styles 
Go by Air Express 


At express volume is slanting sharply 

upward (helped considerably by users 
of air mail who, not trusting the Army’s 
service, are sending some types of “mail” 
by air express under certain government 
restrictions). 

Early in April, Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, Chicago dry-goods company, added a 
solid plane-load of air-express poundage to 
the total. The shipment, weighing 2,400 
pounds, took up the entire space in one of 
United Air Lines’ fast passenger planes. It 
consisted of more than 1,200 smart dresses, 
suits and coats in styles like those which 
Marshall Field buyers had spotted and ap- 
proved in New York City’s Easter Parade. 
Around the shipment was built a post-Eas- 
ter sale in the company’s Chicago store, 
offering the “very latest” in styles. 


Forward Steps For 
Lumber Industry 


[N its April convention at New Orleans, 
the Southern Pine Association took the 
first steps toward twin goals on which 
responsible leaders of the lumber industry 
have had their eyes for years: forest con- 
servation, and “sustained-yield” forest man- 
agement. If the goals are reached, the 
perennial ghost of a treeless United States 
will be permanently laid. 


The stride toward goal number one took 
the form of recommending minimum stand- 
ards for good forestry practice to be in- 
cluded in the lumber code. 

Goal number two came closer when the 
convention’s Conservation Committee urged 
that lumber companies be given a reward 
for sustained-yield forest management 
(managing forest acreage so that a certain 
proportion of the timber comes to maturity 


year by year; the commoner method is to - 


denude the land and forget about it, with 
results which include floods, forest fires and 
vast financial losses). The proposed reward 
is that companies which follow sound prac- 
tices be granted an additional ten per cent. 
in production allotment. 


Texas Business Men 


Start Selling Tour 


LATE one night in April, a special train 
pulled out of Dallas, Texas, headed 
Northeast on a tour to “sell” Texas and 
to advertise the forthcoming Centennial of 
Texas’ independence. Stopping at eight 
large cities, the train carries a group of 
Texans who spread the gospel of their 
State’s resources and opportunities among 
local Chambers of Commerce and business 
men. Hitched to the string of Pullmans is 
a hox-car consigned to President and Mrs. 
Roosevelt, and jammed to the doors with 
cheese, cotton mops, spurs, dress shirts, 
perfume. fruit, steel step ladders and other 
samples of Texas products. 
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5,436-Word Investing 
and Trading Pamphlet 


Free! 


@ A new investment and trading 

philosophy is outlined in a re- 
markable article by a staff member 
of the A. W. Wetsel Advisory 
Service, Inc. Stripping the trap- 
pings from long held, popular fal- 
lacies and half-truths about invest- 
ing, it lays bare the basic principles 
that protect capital and make pos- 
sible a more rapid growth. 


@ It deals fearlessly and specifically 
with such puzzling questions as 


—Which securities to deal in 

—When to buy 

—When to sell 

—When to stay OUT of the market 

—Why statistics fail to signal vital 
turning points 

—The superiority 
Analysis 


of Technical 


—What are forecasting factors and 
what are not 


@ In addition, it shows the real 

CAUSES of most financial 
losses and tells how to make sub- 
stantial progress through the adop- 
tion of dynamic, positive methods 
that make for genuine conserv- 
atism. 


@ Send for this pamphlet—see for 

yourself how old precepts have 
failed, how this new understand- 
ing of investment principles not 
only protects but builds up capital. 
Mail this coupon, today. 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service, Inc. 


Investment Counselors 


Chrysler Building New York, N. Y. 


You may send me a copy of “How to Protect 
Your Capital and Accelerate Its Growth ... 
Through Trading.” No obligation. 














If You Own 


any of these Stocks 


American Tel. Marshall Field 
Goodrich Sears, Roebuck 
Firestone Ches. & Ohio [| 
United GasImp. Goodyear 


You Should Have 


. current UNITED OPINION Bulletin sum- 
marizing definite buying and selling advices of 
15 leading financial authorities. 


One low-priced 
Aviation Stock 


- . - im line for big government orders. Selling 
below 11, with excellent prospects of larger per- 
centage appreciation in the near future. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.28 Free 


(Please print name and address) 


UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 maae het rr Boston, Mass. 
i ceemeeneeieeenaaititie adamanatiall pa 0) ame RR 


Common Stock Dividend 


March 28, 1934. 
Directors of General Mills, Inc., announced 
today declaration of the regular quarterly 
dividend of 75c¢ per share upon common 
stock of the company, payable May Ist, 
1934, to all common stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 14th, 1934. 
Checks will be mailed. Transfer books will 

not be closed. 
(Signed) KARL E. HUMPHREY, 
Treasurer. 
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NOW? 

















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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WALL STREET POINTERS 








Construction—and a Racket 


“Doing Something for Building” is 
likely to become a more important ob- 
ject of Governmental consideration over 
the next few months. Construction is 
one of the most important of the so- 
called “heavy” industries and the Ad- 
ministration is beginning to realize the 
necessity for stimulating trade in such 
“permanent goods” categories. 

Last year the big drive was the NRA, 
but its rather ethereal benefits have 
gone almost entirely into the consum- 
ers’ goods industries. There is now some 
talk of making the Government drive 
for new building a rival of the NRA, 
though its benefits would go more 
to the permanent goods classification. At 
any rate, Washington is expected to do 
much in a campaign for new home con- 
struction and renovation, which should 
in turn do much for the general build- 
ing field. 


Spring Trends Also Aid this great in- 
dustry, for the coming months normally 
display a seasonal uptrend in activity 
as weather improves. Construction is 
proverbially a slow-mover in the cycle 
of industries. It has already shown 
some tendency toward upturn, but there 
is plenty of room for considerable fur- 
ther advance. 

Some of the outstanding companies in 
the general field include International 
Cement, United States Realty, American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary, United 
States Gypsum, Johns- Manville, Glidden, 
Devoe & Raynolds and Archer-Daniels- 
Midland. Stocks of such ccmpanies 
ought to respond to materializetion of 
the trends mentioned above, bit our spe- 
cial suggestions for near-term specula- 
tion would be American Radiator, Johns- 
Manville and International Cement. 

U. S. Pipe & Foundry, previously rec- 
ommended, is another company that 
should continue to benefit not only from 
general building but also from the many 
municipal improvement projects being 
sponsored by government to ‘create 
jobs.” 


The Old Gold Racket. While not 
strictly a “Wall Street Pointer,” it may 
prove timely to call the attention of 
readers to the rapid development of 
what may be termed a racket in the pur- 
chase of old gold trinkets, jewelry, club 
pins, dental work, etc., by dealers who 
are scouring the country-side and often 
paying ridiculously low prices for those 
articles. 

Many of these dealers are making the 
rounds of apartment houses and subur- 
ban residences, presenting easily ac- 
quired licenses and then, it is reported, 
paying unfairly low prices for the gold 
that is offered. Some of the indicated 
tricks include misrepresentation of 
weight and fineness, through popular 


ignorance of “carats” and Troy weight 
measurements. 


“Buy Your Gold Trinkets, Lady?” 
may better be answered in the negative. 
Gold is little likely to decrease in value 
and more likely to increase. There is no 
apparent legal danger in further reten- 
sion. Local banks will not yet handle 
such scrap gold, but it seems likely that 
Government arrangements may later be 
made where the individual will realize 
full value for such old gold, instead of 
perhaps only half of its value, as is now 
reported to be paid by some of the itin- 
erant “collectors.” 


Were Your Liberty Bonds Called? In 
the November Ist issue of last year we 
noted the selective calling of United 
States Government Fourth Liberty Loan 
4% per cent bonds. Three out of the 
ten series were called—Series A, J and 
K, which may be further identified by 
the fact that the final digit of their serial 
numbers is 9, 0 or 1. All such bonds 
should be sold or exchanged by April 
15th, since that is the call date and in- 
terest ceases at this time. The bonds 
may be collected through local banks at 
their par value or may be exchanged for 
the new issue of 3% per cent. Treasury 
bonds of 1944-46. 

There is some basis for anticipation 
that additional series of this issue will 
be called shortly ‘though no announce- 
ment has been made at this writing. If 
additional series are not called prior to 
April 15th, holders of uncalled Fourth 4%4’s 
may rest easier for another six months. 


Washington and Farm Fertilizers. 
Such a title combination need not be in- 
terpreted in. an uncomplimentary man- 
ner, since the purpose is simply to draw 
attention to the increased use of farm 
fertilizer as a result of Government ef- 
forts to reduce future acreage on cer- 
tain overproduced crops. 

Especially is this the case in the 
Southern cotton territory. Farmers are 
being liberally paid by the Government 
to reduce the number of acres planted 
to cotton, with the result that most of 
them are using at least a portion of this 
Government largesse to buy more fer- 
tilizer and thus increase the yield per 
acre on the acreage actually planted. 
For the seven months ended February 
28th, 1934, fertilizer sales in 10 cotton 
states are indicated at almost double 
those of the preceding year. 

The implication for chemical com- 
panies’ earnings in this field is clear. 
American Agricultural Chemical and 
Virginia~Carolina Chemical can hardly 
be considered except for speculation, 
but both do a large business in fertilizers 
and both appear to have further possi- 
bilities on the basis noted. 
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SUMMARY OF ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1933 


i 87TH ANNUAL REPORT of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany, covering operations for 1933, will be presented to the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting on April 10th, 1934. The report 
shows that although total operating revenues declined over $6,600,000, 
or 2.0%, as compared with 1932, the Company earned a net income of 
$19,281,169 as compared with $13,573,536 in 1932. Net income for 
1933 was equivalent to 2.93% upon the outstanding capital stock at the 
close. of the year as compared with 2.06% earned in 1932 upon the 
amount outstanding at the close of that year. Net income per share 
(par $50.) was $1.46, as compared with $1.03 in 1932. 


OPERATING RESULTS 


Comparison with 1932 




















‘ 1933 Increase or Decrease 
TotaL OPERATING REVENUES were. .... $324,715,814 D$ 6,677,644 
ToTaL OPERATING EXPENSES were 226,768,347 D 15,243,256 
LEavING Net REVENUE of ........... $ 97,947,467 I$ 8,565,612 
TAXES amounted to.. .. ey ae 24,459,600 D_ 3,771,830 
EQUIPMENT, JoIrNT Facitity RENTs, etc., 
I ats LI a ae 11,511,008 D 507,378 
LeavING Net Ramway OPERATING IN- 
IR ARE Ss OR oF a $ 61,976,859 I $12,844,820 
INCOME FROM INVESTMENTS AND OTHER 
SOURCES amounted to....... 41,619,599 D 4,979,792 
Makinc Gross INCOME of..... om . $103,596,458 I $ 7,865,028 


RENTAL Paip LEAseED LINEs, INTEREST ON 
FUNDED DEBT AND OTHER CHARGES 
So aE UAT ASCO SE Ly . 84,315,289 I 2,157,395 








Leavinc Net Income (Equal to 2.93% 
of Capital Stock) Bf -. $ 19,281,169 I$ 5,707,633 


A dividend of 1%, amounting to $6,583,848, was paid to stockholders 
on March 15, 1934, and charged against net income for 1933. 


bg + + 


Achievement of the results recorded above, notwithstanding the con- 
tinuation of adverse business conditions, reflects outstanding credit upon 
the officers and employes. The stockholders and bondholders are again 
reminded. that by continuing their cooperation of the past they will be 
of great assistance in promoting a return of prosperity which will be of 
immeasurable benefit to themselves, the Company and the Nation. 


W. W. ATTERBURY, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 3rd, 1934. President. 


SHIP AND TRAVEL VIA PENNSYLVANIA 


Stockholders may obtain copies of the Annual Report from 
J. Taney Willcox, Secretary, Broad Street Station Building, Philadel phia, Pa. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


THE PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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Should you buy Stocks NOW? 


What a puzzling market! Doubt. Hesitation. Strange 
developments every day. What to do? 


No place for the gambler these days! Surely no time 
for carefree speculation and happy-go-lucky chance-taking. 


Yet there are opportunities for profits right now. There 
are hidden bargains. But how to find them? How to recog- 
nize them? How to know if—what—when—how to buy? 


To make money in times like these you must KNOW 


the market—you must know the principles and rules that 
govern it. 


There are definite reasons for each movement. There 
are ways of foretelling a bull or bear market. 


To know and understand the market—to prepare for 
sound profits, read 


Tape Reading ana Market Tactics 


Mr. Neill is a market authority of many years’ standing. 


He has been through ups and downs and he is successfully 
active today. 


No idle talk here, no empty theories—but cold, hard, 
true facts. His book, published since the crash (and that is 
very important—because it contains the bitter lessons that 
crash taught) is a safe guide for you if you want to sub- 
=> stitute science for guess, success for failure. 

i 





What is behind the ticker tape? Have you a Market Philosophy? 
Speculation or Technique? Long or Short Pull? 
Can you Interpret the Tape? What is Market Poise? 
What does Volume teach? How Important is the Time Element? 
When is the turning point? What is your opinion worth? 
How to tell a top? Greed or Reason? 
’ How good are tips? Have you too much Nerve? 
Should you think in Dollars or Points? Are charts of Value? 


These are a few of the questions you must be able to answer if you want to trade successfully. 


“Tape Reading and Market Tactics” is not a substitute for common sense—not a panacea 
for the gambler. But it is an invaluable textbook for the trader who wants to know how money 
is made in the market by knowing the science of moneymaking. 


The book contains 232 pages of practical market wisdom and many working charts. 


And best of all you can have it (for a very limited time only) for $3.00 if you send cash 
with order! 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY. 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


I want to make money in the market. Send me Neill’s “Tape Reading and Market Tactics” at the Special Cash 


Price of $3.00. My remittance is enclosed. ($3.75 if you want to be billed. No charge orders filled unless the infor- 
mation requested below is given.) 
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? Forbes Stock Guid 
‘ orpes Stoc uldae 
Thous. Book Earns.  £Earns., 1934 Div. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Par Shares Value 1933 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
10 746 $9 Ne Lee sooo Addressograph-Mult. ...... 3 38- 8; 20-33 11%- 7% 10 eet 
No 841 40 Ss: athens AEP TRAGRGIOR, 3 609.040 09085 $3.75a 223- 31; '28-’33 106%- 93% 97 3.8 
10 1,492 12 ee cote on Alaska Juneau ............ 1.20a 33- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 19% 21 5.9 
No 4,153 21 1.21+ > wank iat Alleghany Corp........... so 51- 1; ’29-’33 5%4- 2% 3 ah: 
No 2,402 81 Eee ee Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 42; ’24-’33 16034-144 151 4.0 
No. 1323 27 Se” 5 * btaitne pO eae pe 76- 4; ’29-’33 23%- 16% 20 a4 
25 2,474 59 ek . 3  cduwns Amprican. Can. ....05.022+ 4 158- 29; ’27-'33 107%- 94% 101 4.0 
No oe Ie .425,6m ~ .x«e. Amer. Car & Foundry..... od 116- 3; ’25-’33 33%- 23% 28 +e 
No 1656 43 ee 4. ‘kbs Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 2; ’25-’33 13%- 7% 10 ie: 
No 1,008 4 Sear er American International....  .. 150- 3; ’28-’33 ll - 6% 9 aha 
No 768 23 eer ee Amer. Locomotive......... ce 136- 3; ’28-’33 38%- 26% 34 ate 
No 10,158 12 ae.  -, sakes. American Radiator ........ ¥% 55- 3; ’29-’33 175%- 13% 3915 bing 
2 ~=s 1,711 33 ee 5. Wabeece Amer. Rolling Mill........ wis 144- 3; ’29-’33 28%- 17% 24 ote 
No 1848 43 | Se eee Amer. Smelting & Refin... .. 130- 5; ’28-’33 51%- 40% 45 ah 
100 450 153 e+ yo Lasers Amer. Sugar Refining ..... 2 96- 13; ’22-’33 61 - 46 54 3.7 
100 18,662 132 re Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310- 70; ’22-'33 125%-107% 120 75 
25 3,134 36 Mr? Sera American Tobacco “B”.... 5 270- 44; ’28-’33*  84%4- 67 70 71 
No 400 25 a ee Amer. Woolen ............ ee 166- 2; ’20-33 17%- 11% 14 ih 
. 50 8,677 55 ee ERA 5 >: | catetiny Anaconda Copper ......... . 175- 3; ’24-’33* 17%- 13% 15 i, 
»S 25 2,000 25 | Ree Armour of Ill. “A”........ ‘f 27- 1; ’25-’33 6%- 4% 7 
1 587 22 5.477 1.717" Assoc. Dry Goods ......... és 76- 3; ’25-’33 18%- 11% 16 gh 
100 2,427 264 TE. .~ & dacce te Atchison, Topeka, & S. F.. .. 298- 18; ’24-’33 73%4- 54 67 ata 
25 2,667 51 ts 7. Wedetex Atlantic Refining .......... 1 78- 8; ’28-’33 35%4- 28% 31 3.2 
No 223 56 a Auburn Automobile........ 2 514- 28; 28-33 57%- 47% 53 3.8 
No 1,005 27 Bee ee Baldwin Locomotive....... os 67- 2; ’29-33 16 .- il 14 Dt 
100 2,563 131 ee ote Rice Baltimore & Ohio......... - 145- 4; ’23-’33 34%- 22% 30 Al 
20 439 43 Oe 2: aed, Beechnut Packing ......... 3 101- 29; ’23-’33 62%4- 58 62 48 
5 2,098 11 eS. (95 Ne ace Bendix Aviation........... ¥ 104- 5; ’29-'33 23%- 16% 20 aA 
No 3,200 124 se ee Bethlehem Steel ........... e 141- 7; ’23-33 4914- 3454, 43 he 
25 4,395 31 aa eee Borden Company.......... 1.60 101- 18; ’29-'33 271%4- 19% = 23 7.0 
No 770 —s 68 7.498 4.50,8m Brook.-Manhattan Transit.. .. 82- 9; ’23-’33 36%- 28% 30 at 
No 742 90 ae. | eeawed Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 46; ’24-’33 80%4- 61 68 7.2 
No _ 5,000 6 Re YG tees Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.40 97- 6; ’29-'33 19%- 144% - 16 25 
No 965 35 als Ei Ee ee California Packing ........ 0.25 85- 4; '26-'33 27%- 183% 25 1.0 
No 512 16 0.89 0.31,3m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1 99- 6; ’26-’33 29%- 24% 28 7.1 
100 195 137 Weer. Rewecs ee Ba oe gees is cde ds 515- 14; ’22-’33 86%4- 65% 73 ads 
No __:1,123 36 A SE en OR aN Castro. G@ POscO.; 622.600 0.50 120- 4; ’20-’33 40%- 31% 37 1.4 
No 1,800 53 Me 72s Seared Chesapeake Corp.......... 2.50 112- 5; ’27-33 46 - 34 43 6.2 
25 . 7,655 50 Es sc. suiegannts Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.80 280- 10; ’22-33*  465%- 39% 46 6.2 
5 4,361 20 me ee Chrysler Corp...........- 1 141- 5; ’25-’33 60%- 49% 55 1.8 
No 1, 14 a ee ee RS oo 5 oak ntdcado-0 on 6 191- 41; ’29-’33 109%4- 95% 109 5.5 
No 341 56 : ey ere Colorado Fuel & Iron...... ie 96- 3; '27-'33 83%4- 3% 7 ay 
No 11,739 17 _ Beale eee Columbia Gas & Elec...... 0.50r 141- 4; ’26-’33* 19%- 11% 16 3.0 
10 954 18 _ ae ee Commercial Credit ........ 1 71- 4; ’25-’33 32%- 18% 32 3.1 
No 2,636 4 ee Pe Commercial Solvents ...... 0.60 63- 4; ’29-33 3634- 26 29 2.1 
No 33,673 5 0.01+ 0.024" Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 1; ’29-'33 3H%- 1% 3 ps 
No 11,477 55 Ce ee oe Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 182- 31; ’28-’33 47% - 355% = 38 7.9 
No 14,218 18 AS Sepa ae Consolidated Oil........... 0.50s 46- 4; ’22-33* 14%- 9% 12 3.6 
20 . 1,751 44 Mc Ot ekeee Continental Can ........... 2.50 92- 17; ’28-33 81%4- 75 79 3.1 
5 4,739 16 Sea Continental Oil (Del.)..... 0.25 63- 4; ’26-’33 20%- 16% 20 42 
23 2530 35 Mice. «| cdane’ Corn Prod. Refining....... 3t 126- 25; ’26-’33 84%4- 69% 75 5.0 
100 450 146 a re oe eo. hae ‘es 122- .6; '21-’33 383%- 21% 32 she 
10 ~=1,000 23 Ce ae et Cuban American Sugar.... .. 60- 1; ’21-’33 9%- 3% 8 
1 .@721 3 See ee Curtiss-Wright ........... vf 30- 1; ’29-’33 54%4- 2% 4 
100 516 247 ee. "a Delaware & Hudson....... vs 230- 32; ’20-’33 73%4- 53 65 nae 
50 1,689 91 DE: i) team’ « Del., Lack. & Western..... ‘3 173- 8; '22-’33 33%4- 22% 28 aK 
No 700 = 25 a ss NS ete Diamond Match .......... 1 30- 10; ’30-’33 2814- 23 24 4.2 
No 953 11 BS) Gh fei ier Sole Doane: MeiImee) 6. seca cess 1.50a 40- 6; ’27-33 40%- 32 40 3.8 
20 11,550 34 Se Du Pont de Nemours...... 2.75a 231- 22; ’29-’33 103%- 905% 98 2.8 
No 2,256 61 ey 1 elasiee Eastman Kodak........... 3 265- 35; ’22-’33 9334- 79 89 3.4 
5 885 11 SSR gee Elec. Auto-Lite........... vi 174- 8; ’28-33 31%- 18% 28 ae 
~ = No 3,316 29 Re. 'Nevee Electric Power & Light....  .. 104- 3; ’25-’33 9%- 4% 2 
100 1,511 120 See TE eae eee fe 94- 2; ’23-’33 24%- 13% ~=Os221 
10 386 49 eee General Asphalt........... vy 97- 4; ’20-’33 21%- 15% 20 Ser 
' No 28,846 11 gt he ain'g General Electric........... 0.60 403- 9; ’29-33*  25%4- 1814 22 2.7 
No 5,251 11 Ris * «> \valcnego General Foods ............ 1.80 137- 20; ’26-33*  367%- 325% 34 5.1 
No 662 45 ey ere General Mills ............. 3 89- 28; ’28-’33 64%4- 53% 58 5.2 
10 43,500 14 Cf Irae General Motors........... 1.25a 92- 8; ’29-’33 42 - 33% 39 3.3 
No 321 17 ae AA General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 6; ’25-'33 453%4- 33 43 yA. 
No 2,00 2 a ee Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143- 8; ’27-’33 12%- 8% ti! 9.1 
No __ 1,826 13 Bs Wetec 6 Gea IS 8k. ce udaddctiers 1.20 82- 8; ’28-’33 22%- 16% 32221 5.9 
No __-1,156 21 Gs i st Goodrich, Bi Fo... .4...5.- as 109- 2; ’20-’33 18 - 12% 16 aify 
No 1,494 23 MR We Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 155- 6; ’27-'33 41%- 335% 35 a 
1 2,283 2 RE areas Graham-Paige Motors..... é3 61- 1; ’25-’33 4i4- 2% 4 
100 2,490. 158 ES pel ein Great NortHern Pfd........ ‘3 155- 5; ’27-’33 32%4- 185% 28 
No 198 99 Se ett RS tone Gulf States Steel.......... 2 26- 3; '25-’33 42 - 24 37 iia 
N22 TDeficit. *Includi: prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
— , Qube tn April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 


ear ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated: (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. ’ 
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Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1934 iv. Long Term Prices 1934 Approx. Yield 
Shares Value 1933 m=months Price Range High Low Prices % 


729 $3 . Hershey Chocolate 144- 26; ’27-33 57%4- 48% 53 57 
400 112 Hudson & Manhattan ed 74- 7; ’24-33 12%- 7% 9 a 
1.597 21 Hudson Motor a 100- 3; ’27-’33 2414- 13% 


350 112 i Interboro Rapid Transit... .. 62- 2; ’22-’33 133%4- 7% 
703 a : Int. Business Machines.... 255- 52; °24-33 149% -132 
4,243 58 : Int. Harvester . 142- 10; ’28-’33 46%- 37% 

14,584 10 : Int. Nickel of Canada 40 73- 4; '28-’33 28%4- 21 
6,400 37 ; Int. Tel. & Tel - 149- 3; ’29-’33 17%- 13% 


1,125 Kelvinator Corp ; 91- 3; ’26-’33 21%- 11% 
10,437 Kennecott Copper “a 105- 5; ’29-’33 23 -17% 
5,487 : Kresge, S. S . 92- 6; ’26-33 22%4- 13% 
1,831 ; Kroger Grocery : 145- 10; ’24-’33*  327%-'23% 


2,377 84 Liggett & Myers “B” 128- 34; ’24-33 9434- 74% 
1,464 5: Loew’s, 96- 13; ’23-'33 3434- 253% 

523 L Loose-Wiles Biscuit 178- 16; ’24-’33* 4434- 38% 
1,890 t Lorillard Tobacco ‘ 47- 9; °24-’33 1914- 1534 


300 y McKeesport Tin Plate 104- 28; ’28-’33 94144- 83% 

667 42+ Mack Truck l 115- 10; ’28-’33 4134- 30% 
1,510 : : 392- 17; ’25-33*  62%- 48 
1,858 t Mid-Continent d 45- 4; ’26-33 1434- 11% 

828 .09F Missouri Pacific a 101- 2; ’29-33 6 28 
4,465 . 7 Montgomery Ward .s 157- 4; ’28-33 3554- 21% 


2,730 . Nash Motors 119- 8; ’26-33 32%4- 23 

6,289 : National Biscuit : 237- 20; ’28-33*  4914- 39% 
1,628 F Nat. Cash Register pe 149- 5; ’26-’33 235%%- 16% 
6,263 . Nat. Dairy Products é 134- 11; ’24-’33 17%4- 13 

1,884 , National Distillers Products .. 125- 13; ’28-33*  315¢- 23% 
5,448 , Nat, Power & Light . 72- 7; °26-33 154- 8% 
2,157 F National Steel 1 77- 13; ’29-’33 58%- 45 

4,993 : New York Central Sie 257- 9; ’26-’33 45%4- 31% 
1,571 . N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford .. 133- 6; ’24-’33 24%- 14% 
8,188 : North American . 187- 13; °26-’33 25%4- 13% 


6,272 / Pacific Gas & Electric ; 99- 15; 27-33 23%4- 15% 
15,000 F Packard Motors _ 33- 2; ’29-'33 
13,168 : Pennsylvania R. R Q 110- 22-33 
450 ‘ Pere Marquette e 260- 26-33 
5,503 : Public Service of N. J : 138- 28; ’27-’33 
3,820 , Pullman, Incorporated 3 99- 27-33 593%- 50% 


13,131 47+ Radio Corporation a 115- 3; ’29-’33 9%- 6% 
1,291 ; Remington-Rand, Inc fe 58- 1; ’27-’33 13%- 6% . 
9,000 ‘ Reynolds Tobacco “B” 66- 27; ’29-’33 4514- 39% 


4,780 ; Sears, Roebuck 198- 27-33 51%- 40% 
31,020 7 Socony-Vacuum 48- 24~33*  197%- 15% 
746 : South Porto Rico Sugar... 49- "2733 393%%- 31% 
3,241 . Southern Cal. Edison 2 92- 27-33 22%- 15% 
3,772 . Southern Pacific Ss 22-33 3334- 18% 
1,298 ° : Southern Railway e 22-33 36%4- 
12,645 : Standard Brands 89- ’26-’33 
2,162 : Standard Gas & Electric... .. 244- 25-33 
13,103' 44 F Standard Oil of California. . 82- 26-33 
25,741 45 Standard Oil of New Jersey 85- 22-33 
75. 18 t Sterling Products 1933 
1,247 11 . Stewart-Warner 29-33 
2,463 26 7 Studebaker Corp 24-33 


9,352 37 . Texas Corporation 26-33 

2,540 15 ; Texas Gulf Sulphur ’26-33 43%4- 34% 
2,412 17 . Timken Roller Bearing.... ’29-33 41 - 29% 
23,682 6 : Transamerica ; ’29-’33 8Y%- 6% 


666 27 . Underwood-Elliott Fisher. . ; '28-'33 51%4- 36 
9,001 24 : Union Carbide & Carbon... - ‘ao 50%- 414% 
4,386 36 . Union Oil of California.... ’24-’33 20%- 15% 
2,223 201 Union Pacific ; '2433 133 -110% 
2,082 14 United Aircraft & Transport ; ’29-'33 373%%- 17% 
14,520 31 ) United Corporation ; ’29-’33 8%- 4% 
2,925 54 : United Fruit ; '26-’33 70%- 59 
23,252 12 . United Gas Improvement... ; ’29-'33 20%- 14% 

391 31 3 U. S. Industrial Alcohol. ... ; °28-33 6434- 50 

397 13 U. S. Leather ; '27-33 11%- 8% 

600 36 1.197 U. S. Pipe & Foundry ; '28-'33 33 - 18 

837 20 1.137 U. S. Realty & Improve.... ; '25-"33 123%4- 7% 
1,464 8 3.507 ap 22-33 21%- 14% 
8,703 178 7.09F U. S. Steel nee 262- ’26-"33 59%- 46 


1,045 193 4.17 Western Union sk 272- 12; '28-'33 66%- 51% Ris 
3,172 16 0.21+ Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 68- 9; '27-'33 36 - 26% 3.3 
2,586 66 3.487 Westinghouse Electric * in 293- 16; ’28-33 471%4- 35% = 
9,750 17 2.96 Woolworth, F. W . 104- 22; ’29-33 53%- 41% 48 


tDeficit. *Including prices on old stock. (a): Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
(e) Year ended April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended 
October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 1 per cent. in stock. 
(u) Plus 4 per cent. in stock. 
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APRIL 15, 1934 


If Accidents Happen— 
Blame the Boss! 


By HARRY GUILBERT 


Director, Bureau of Safety and Compen- 
sation, The Pullman Company 


UDGE GARY said: “Safety is good 

business.” 

It certainly is, financially speaking; to 
say nothing of the human principles in- 
volved, which are the things all real safety 
men are primarily interested in. 


I fail to comprehend why more execu- 
tives do not become personally interested 
in the conservation of the lives and limbs 
of their employees, if only from a finan- 
cial viewpoint. No real executive would 
tolerate for a moment the spoilage of 
material or the improper handling of equip- 
ment or tools. Losses in this direction are 
checked very minutely. 


But accidents to human beings seem to 
be taken as a matter of course. Most peo- 
ple labor under the impression that acci- 
dents have to happen. The fact is they 
don’t happen—they are caused, and they 
might be properly termed human failures. 
A department with a poor accident record 
shows incompetent leadership. 


Good supervision is the keynote of safe- 
ty. Conditions in the individual plant and 
business have very little bearing on a good 
safety record. 


It should not be a difficult matter, as- 
suming that the plant management is in- 
terested, to secure a good safety record 
in an individual ‘shop. That an outstand- 
ing safety record can be made even under 
difficult conditions is shown by the Pull- 
man Company’s experience. We have a 
tremendously diversified business, running 
from car manufacturing, repairing and 
switching, to Pullman-car operating, com- 
missary and laundry work. Yet here is 
what we have managed to do in promoting 
safety : 

1. From 1927 to 1933 we reduced the 
number of lost-time accidents 81.8 per cent. 
(from 679 to 123) and the accident fre- 
quency 74.1 per cent. The man-hours 
worked decreased only 29.9 per cent. 


2. Our St. Louis zone is the winner of 
the National Railway Employees Safety 
Contest for the third consecutive year, 
with a frequency rate of .51. 


3. Our Buffalo shop and district have 
the world’s best performance—over nine 
million man-hours worked without a lost- 
time accident. 


4. Four of our six repair shops operated 
last year without a lost-time accident. 

5. In 1933, three of our zones (St. Louis, 
Detroit and Houston) operated with an ac- 
cident frequency rate of less than one per 
cent. Our over-all frequency rate for 
1933 was 2.57 per cent. In the old days, 
we thought that a frequency rate of fifteen 
per cent. was pretty good. 

6. Last year, we operated in over 200 
railroad yards with only twelve reportable 
accidents, which is rather phenomenal in 
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TODAY'S SMART CENTER... Jhe Waldorf 


Stop at the heart of important social and business New York . . . The Waldorf- 
Astoria. Three minutes from Grand Central, next door to Fifth Avenue, eight 


minutes from Times Square and theatres . . 


GM MPIRE STATE 
De BUILOING fe 
ZW 34TH STREET 





PARK AVENUE - 


49TH TO SOTH STREETS - 





NEW YORK 


THE WALDORF: ASTORIA 














Two people can now ride fast Southern 
Pacific trains between the East and 
California and take a car along at very 
low fares. For example, suppose you 
and your wife are going to California 
this summer. You buy two summer 
tickets (which you would do anyway). 
This entitles you to ship your car for 
3.6 cents a mile. 


. fifteen minutes from Wall Street. 
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No red tape. Just deliver your car to 
the railroad office a few days before you 
leave. It is rushed across the continent 
by fast freight and is ready for you 
when you arrive. 


This way you save wear and tear on 
yourself ‘and your car. You ride such 
fast trains as the Overland Limited, 
Sunset Limited, Golden State Limited 
and Cascade, enjoying all the comforts 
of Pullman travel and delicious, inex- 
pensive “Meals Select.” Our agents (in 
all principal cities) will gladly handle 
all the details for you. 


Southern Pacific 


O. P. Barttett, Passenger Traffic Mgr., 310 So. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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Do you want SUCCESS 
or $UCCE$$? 


Isn’t there anything worth-while in life besides money? 

Has everything else lost its value? No goal besides dollars? No happi- 
ness but wealth? 

Is the sky less blue than in 1929? The grass less green? Has music lost 
its charm? Love its zest? Friendship its beauty? A good book its 
inspiration? 

Why not learn to live again? Why not be a human being instead of a liv- 
ing cash-register? 

hy not be successful by knowing what success 1s? 

What are your real assets? Assets more priceless by far than money, 
property or merchandise? 

What are you worth in courage, in happiness, in the affection of your 
associates? 

Can you laugh at a depleted bank account? - Can you enjoy the riches that 
cannot be bought with money? 

Have you your share of spiritual wealth— of the things that even the 
poorest in money may have in fullest measure? 

Success is yours to enjoy if you will only be a human being—if you will 
only look beyond your ledgers—out into life, art, literature, nature, music. 

How can you get the most out of life? 


Read B. C. Forbes’ inspiring book— 
“HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” 


That book will make you FREE! Free of petty worries, of wrong thinking, 
wrong acting. It will show you that there are a thousand things more important 
than money—and by changing your outlook on life, it will help you to make 
more money—and make it happily. 


Here are a few things this book tells: 


—how to differentiate between Success and —how to keep up your courage 
$ucce$$ —how to hold on to your job 
—how to win a maximum of happiness —how to be a popular executive 

—how to get the most out of a moderate —how to organize yourself 
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income 
—how to work with people 
—how to have faith 
—how to be a good salesman 
—how to think right 
—how to get what you go after 
—how to get joy out of family life 
—how to enjoy work 


—how to keep your business from going to 
pieces 

—how to win good will 

—how to avoid being a slave to work 

—how to be a dead-game sport 

—how to treat competition 

—how to tell the things worth winning 

—how to develop the qualities essential to 
real success 
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—how to avoid the beaten paths 
—how to create 
—how to make the best of your education 


—how to laugh and grow rich 
—how to learn the value of friends 
—how to develop good taste 


This is only a partial list, of course; there are hundreds of valuable pointers to hap- 
piness and success. The value of a book like this cannot be measured in dollars and 
cents—regardless of the price. You will find it a treasure of inspiration and sound 
counsel. 


——-—------- Mail the Coupon TODAY—only 164 copies left! ————————— += 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 415 F 

Send me B. C. Forbes’ book “HOW TO GET THE MOST OUT OF BUSINESS” [) at the 
SPECIAL PRICE OF $2.00 for cash with order [) at the regular price of $2.50 (I'll pay when 
billed). I may return the book within 5 days and money will be refunded. (No charge orders will 
be filled unless all information requested below is given). 


III, od lint hn. onc ulate sdtpninn wali &hsibe bo4n0 ahkGaieine bad aod dhuecee cfckeateee 
Title and Firm 
City and State 
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view of the many hazards in connection 
with switching accidents. 

7. Last year, our laundries operated with- 
out a single lost-time accident. On the 
other hand, forty-one privately owned 
laundries reported an over-all frequency 
rate of 4.25 to the National Safety Coun- 
cil. 

8. We have operated our various units 
for seven years without losing the sight 
of a single eye. 

9. Our Wilmington shop is the winner 
of the Delaware Industrial Inter-Plant 
Safety Contest for 1933. 

10. Our: Buffalo shop has been named 
winner of the contest carried on by the 
Associated Industries of the State of New 
York. 

In connection with these accomplish- 
ments, it is interesting to note that the 
operating costs of our safety department 
have decreased steadily year by year, which 
proves that the lesson is being driven home. 
In other words, it doesn’t cost as much 
to-day to educate Pullman employees as it 
did in 1927, when we started our daily 
contests against preventable accidents. 

When one considers the Pullman Com- 
pany’s widespread ramifications and its di- 
versity of occupations, I feel justified in 
saying that our men have done a remark- 
able job. It was brought about by the 
unselfish co-operation of the supervisory 
forces and the rank and file from coast to 
coast, under the leadership of our presi- 
dent, Mr. D. A. Crawford. This record 
can be equaled by any company which 
realizes that safety is good business and 
that intelligent supervision is the keynote 
of safety. 


A Little Laugh 


The owner of a grocery store catering 
to the better class went to his banker and 
this conversation was eavesdropped: 

“T’d like to borrow $1,000,” said the 
grocer, “and I don’t want to put up any 
collateral’ and I don’t want to pay any in- 
terest !F 

“Why man!” said the banker, “you must 


be crazy. You can’t do business that 


way !” 

“Just what I thought!” snapped the 
grocer, handing the banker his own grocery 
bill for $600. 


First Lawyer : “You're a cheat.” 

Second Lawyer: “You're a liar.” 

Judge: “Now that these attorneys have 
identified each other, we will proceed with 
the case.” 


Diner (with very underdone steak): “I 
said well done, waiter. Well done.” 

Waiter: “Oh, thank you, sir, thank you 
very much. It’s seldom we get a word 
of praise in this place.” 


Constable: “I shall have to summon you, 
miss. You've been doing fifty miles an 
hour.” 

Young Woman: “You're too late. An- 
other policeman told me he’d do that a vil- 
lage or so back.” 
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‘THE CHASE 
NATIONAL BANK 


of the (ity of New York 


STATEMENT of CONDITION MARCH 31, 1934 


RESOURCES 


Casu AND Due From Banks. 
U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES . 


Notes or RECONSTRUCTION FINANCE CorPORATION . 


STATE AND MunliciPat SEcurRITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS. 


OrHeER STATE AND MunicipaL SEcurirTIEs. 


OTHER SECURITIES 
MATURING WITHIN TWO YEARS. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK Stock 
OruER Bonps AND SECURITIES . 


Loans, Discounts AND BANKERS’ ACCEPTANCES . 


Rear Estate . 


ReEDEmMpTION Funp—Unirep States TREASURER. 


Customers’ AccepTANCE LIABILITY 
OrueEr ASSETS. 


LIABILITIES 


CaprraAL—PREFERRED . 
CapiraL—Common . 

SuRPLus : 

Unpivipep Prorirs 

RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 
RESERVE For TAXES, INTEREST, ETC. . 
Divipenp Payaste Aprit 1, 1934 . 
Deposits Wir gar ae 
CERTIFIED AND CASHIER’s CHECKS . 
CircuLatTinc Notes . 
AccEPTANCES OUTSTANDING . 
IreMs IN TRANSIT WITH BRANCHES 


LraBitiry As ENDoRSER ON ACCEPTANCES 
AND ForeIGNn BILLs 


Oruer Luapitirigs . . wt le 


. $ 393,071,746.42 
319,599,610.44 
46,222,000.00 


74,628,123.63 
39,344,013.71 


36,839,521.53 
8,160,000.00 
78,801,809.12 
713,247,133.34 
42,593,691.13 
1,250,000.00 
50,514,216.71 

.  16,267,180.77 
$1,820,539,046.80 











. $  50,000,000.00 
100,270,000.00 
50,000,000.00 
11,374,762.91 
17,132,019.83 
1,439,866.59 
2,590,000.00 
1,475,813,570.83 
21,673,173.96 
25,000,000.00 
54,116,108.31 
1,944,920.64 


1,532,906.05 
7,651,717.68 
$1,820,539,046.80 








This statement does not include the statements of any of 
the organizations affiliated with The Chase National Bank. 
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PRIVATE 
FINANCING 





Extraordinary 
refinancing, reha- 
bilitation and/or 
salvaging of corpo- 
rations and estates 


in distress. 
z 


OFFICE OF 
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Stock Market Method 
with a Record 


To make a success in speculation, you must 
learn to determine the trend yourself. Do not 
depend on tips, statistics, market letters or 
guesswork. Get knowledge; SEE and KNOW 
for yourself; then you can act with confidence 
and make money. 

I have made a success trading according to 
my own secret mathematical discoveries and 
rules, and can teach you how to trade success- 
fully according to rules. My methods can be 
learned through correspondence or personal in- 
struction. Send for Certified Public Accountant's 
report of profits made and details. Dept. M. 


W. D. Gann Financial School 
99 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Are Investment Trusts 
(ood Investments? 


The First of Two Articles 
By RICHARD S. WALLACE 


LTHOUGH investment trusts are 
Aw so closely connected with practi- 

cal investment operation as most of 
the groups which we attempt to take up 
in this section, they are certainly an im- 
portant and valuable group and may prop- 
erly be considered a specialized invest- 
ment aid. In the present article we shall 
confine ourselves to a general discussion 
of suitable investment trust mediums rath- 
er than a detailed description of individual 
companies in the field. 

In basic essence the investment trust is 
simply an agency through which many in- 
vestors pool their funds and entrust them 
to a central agent for investment. Among 
the many advantages claimed, two stand 
out as truly important for the average in- 
dividual. First, the investment trust pro- 
vides the means for diversification of risk 
for the small investor who might otherwise 
not be able properly to achieve it. Second, 
the investment trust provides theoretically 
expert and specialized counsel and market 
judgment through its centralized manage- 
ment of investment funds. 


HERE are three main types of invest- 
ment trust set-up currently popular in 
the field. 

1. The Fixed Trust, where management 
is highly restricted. The fund is placed in 
a set and definite list of securities and 
left there for a theoretical period of 15 to 
20 years or longer. The securities are 
held by a trustee who issues certificates of 
participation to the investor. The latter 
may withdraw at any time during the life 
of the trust and receive his pro-rata value 
but he pays a “service fee” at purchase 
and again at withdrawal. 

2. The Management Trust, or discretion- 
ary type, where the management has wide 
powers of substitution and may use the 
trust funds in many various lines of in- 
vestment, according to its own judgment 
and usually without notifying the investor. 

3. The Semi-Management, or Flexible, 
type of trust, a more recent development 
and somewhat of a compromise between the 
first two. Here the management usually 
has a set but widely diversified list of se- 
curities and investment mediums in which 
it may deal. If, in its judgment, changing 
conditions suggest the advisability of shift- 
ing a portion of the trust funds from one 
type of investment to another the manage- 
ment may make such change, but is re- 
quired to inform the investor when such 
action is taken, or even to gain the con- 
sent of a majority of the holders before 
the change is made. 


HE writer is probably not so dogmatic 
as are the investment trust “experts” 
with regard to which of these three types 
is superior. There are good trusts in all 


three classifications, and there are also 
poor ones in all three groups. The su- 
periority of the type is not so important as 
the individual trust, but it does depend to 
some extent upon the aim or desire of the 
investor. 

It is apparent that in the fixed trust the 
investor loses one of the two chief advan- 
tages of the investment trust theory, that 
of management. But, in actual practice, 
he often gains more in safety and freedom 
from possible fraud, than he loses in man- 
agement. The writer is not sc dogmatically 
opposed to this fixed type of trust as are 
most commentators. 

The fixed-trust investor would be foolish 
to hold his position through the entire life 
of the trust, in most cases. There is a time 
to buy and a time to sell. If he uses a 
fair amount of common sense in this re- 
spect, however, he would appear to have 
a fair chance of striking as good an aver- 
age in “judgment of management” as 
many of the true management trusts ap- 
pear to have done in recent years. 

The record of the true management type 
is not particularly inspiring as a basis for 
confidence. Many of such trusts bought 
securities in 1929 when they should have 
been selling them, and many of them have 
mis-used their trust funds in furthering 
the selfish interests of sponsors and affli- 
ates. Given proper management, however, 
the discretionary type of trust would be 
much superior, of course, to the fixed type. 

As often happens in security analysis, the 
compromise policy appears the best. Other 
things being equal, the semi-management, 
or flexible, trust would seem to offer the 
best opportunity for successful application 
of the trust principle. 


HE investment trust field has become 

sufficiently commercialized and systema- 
tized in the past decade so that there must 
be few readers who have not had the 
opportunity of learning the “advantages” of 
this form of investment. The trusts them- 
selves have well taken care of the affirma- 
tive side and the writer is more prone, 
therefore, to mention a few of the argu- 
ments for the other side. 

We have already briefly suggested that 
the two most logical advantages for the 
investment trust are diversification and 
management. There are also two major 
items on which there appears a case for 
the opposition. These are, first, the element 
of safety, and, second, that of expense. 

By the term, safety, we do not mean the 
asual hazards of rising and falling mar- 
kets or the speculative factors inherent 
in the average process of investment, but 
rather the chance for loss to the investor 
through wilful practices of fraud. 

Mention of such a possibility is no in- 
dictment of the investment trust field in 
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general or any trusts in particular. It is 
simply worthy of consideration because the 
investment trust interposes a “middle-man” 
between the investor and his securities. 
There have been no great public scandals 
of this sort in the field as yet but it is 
a young field and there seem to be no 
indications that the investor may expect 
a much higher standard of business moral- 
ity in the investment trust field than he 
finds in banking and industry. 
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The most valuable and practical guard 
against fraud in the investment trust set- 
up is the practice of having a separate trus- 
tee institution, preferably a strong bank, 
which will hold and certify at all times 
the actual security portfolio, and the free 
funds of the trust. Separate trustees are 
often designated for securities and funds, 
but if the trustee is strong and reliable 
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RESOURCES 


Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, 
and due from Banks and Bankers . 


$ 214,384,972.47 





; Bullion in Foreign Branches. ..... . 2,003,821.00 
ae lg tat Rernemge <i: oun U. S. Government Securities 484,829,280.56 
The more frequent a trust’s transactions ee of Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 20.000,000.00 
the greater possibility there would appear P blic Se F ee ae oS eo ’ : 4 ’ 
for fraudulent practice. That is one great ubuc curities. > ree 62,174,083.76 
advantage for the fixed type of trust. In Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank. . . . 8,400,000.00 
the discretionary and semi-management Other Securities ar ate. e ° é tae 21,740,674.22 
types, however, the investor should be sat- Loans and Bills Purchased . ke eh mere 628,491,774.86 
isfied that adequate trustee arrangements Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages ike witty 2,382,413.09 
have been set up. Items in Transit with Foreign Branches 536.80 
Credits Granted on Acceptances... . . 53,008,743.26 
HE other cardinal danger in the invest- so — Pere a a ee eS 8 Bag se 
ment trust field is the element of ex- ther Real Estate... . . 115,198.42 
pense—the possibility that the investor will Accrued Interest and Accounts ‘Receivable 17,434,826.10 
pay entirely too much for the service which $1,528,975,103.46 
he receives. Those two services, as-we have € od ’ : 


seen, are diversification and management. 




















The investor can get both of these for LIABILITIES 
himself, without going to the investment Contesi. .. cc ee ss CORRS 
trust, but there will be some expense in- Surplus Fund ..... .  170,000,000.00 
volved. It behooves the investor, there- Undivided Profits .... 7,660,072.81 
fore, to see that he does not pay his in- $ 267,660,072.81 
vestment trust more for such services than Capital Note (Payable on or before July 31, 1934) 20,000,000.00 
they would cost him if he undertook his A ll Reteeeth Dilenalioan p Seca a ee 
own investment personally. 7s st anendiar eg enaggene — 
tiger Payable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . 8,423,632.99 

The “loading charge” for a fixed trust Accemtamess $116,065, 467. 30 
should not run much over 10 per cent. of “a O J Acceptances 
the security values, plus odd-lot premiums, : 
pam lapmaggg: piace ota Held forInvestment . _ 63,056,724.04 53,008,743.26 
for the mere “administration” of the trust, Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and 
but no additional fees are necessary over Foreign Bills. .... . 874,064.00 
the life of the trust, unless the investor de- Agreements to Repurchase Securities ‘Sold 263,600.00 
cides to get out. Deposits .. - « « $1,157,667,279.18 

In the past few years some fixed trusts Outstanding Chocks. y 21,077,711.22 
have engineered “switches” from one fixed 1,178,744,990.40 
trust plan into another. In many cases 
the basic impetus would seem to have been $1,528,975,103.46 


the desire of the trust management for re- 
loading charges, rather than improvement 
of the investor’s position. 


Management charges in the discretionary 
and semi-management types of trust ought 
not to run higher than one per cent. of 
the trust’s value. If remuneration is based 
upon income and profit instead of value, 
then the management fees should not run 
more than 15 to 20 per cent. of such annual 
profit. 


The investment trust therefore offers 
definite advantages for the investor who is 
willing to study his field and take proper 
precautions against possible fraud and ex- 
cessive service charge. In a following ar- 
ticle on this subject, the writer will at- 
tempt to outline a list..of positive merits 
which the prospective investment trust 
purchaser should expect to find in his pro- 
posed commitment. 
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CRUISES 





TO ORDER 


Regular weekly sailings of the famous 
Round the World and Trans-Pacific 
President Liners allow you to leave 
when you choose, stopover as you like 
and continue your cruise when you 
want to—just as you would on your 
own private yacht. Yet the fares are no 
more than for ordinary trips. 


CALIFORNIA 


... via Havana, through the Panama 
Canal. A two weeks cruise, or longer 
—according to stopovers. Sail any 

+ Thursday from New York. First Class 
from $165; Tourist $120. 


ROUND AMERICA 


To California by President Liner and 
return by your choice of direct rail 
routes (or the reverse). Complete 
roundtrips, hometown to hometown, 
from $255 First Class; $210 Tourist. 


ORIENT 


Japan, China and the Philippines are 
close when you go by President Liner, 
and special Summer roundtrip fares 
(via Hawaii and the Sunshine Route) 
are low. ..from $450 First Class;$240 
Tourist (Yokohama and return). 


ROUND rue WORLD 


26,000 luxurious miles. Visits in 21 
ports in 14 different countries. Stop- 
over as youlike, continue on the next 
or a later President Liner. Take only 
110 days (85 if you cross America by 
train), or up to two full years. Sail 
any week from New York, Los Angeles 
or San Francisco . . . for as little as 


$654 First Class. 


Get complete information from your 
own travel agent, or .. . 


DOTTY 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


604 Fifth Ave., New York; 110 South Dearborn St. 
Chicago; 311 California St.,San Francisco 
—and all other principal cities. 
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Spirit of Co-operation Prevails 


By NORMAN G. SHIDLE 


Automotive Editor 


HAT conference which the automobile executives had with President 


Roosevelt must have been a truly inspiring session. 


Nobody has had 


anything to say about it officially, but there is every evidence that the 
President’s genius for changing belligerency into sincere co-operation was 


working at its best. 


A determination to operate in the spirit as well as the letter of the Presi- 
dent’s settlement of the automobile strike is permeating private intra-company 
conferences of the biggest organizations in the industry. No mere lip-service 
is being given the principles enunciated. Informal contact with the thinking 
of important automobile executives on the future of labor relations has almost 
set me to wondering whether the automobile men visited President Roosevelt 
or Billy Sunday down there in Washington. 

Labor troubles are not yet over for the industry, but a basis for permanent 
peace. has been laid in the hearts as well as in the heads of a vast majority of 
those controlling the destinies of automobile companies. 


Progress Made. Working in a prac- 
tical manner, it seems to be the inten- 
tion of the President’s three-man board 
headed by Leo Wolman, first to clear 
up the cases of alleged discrimination 
against union men and try to settle 
existing strike situations; then to pro- 
ceed to detailed interpretation of repre- 
sentation problems on the basis of the 
principles clearly stated in the Presi- 
dent’s settlement to which both execu- 
tives and labor officials agreed. 

Despite a natural impatience on the 
part of some labor men, the board with- 
in a few days of beginning to function had 
already made marked progress. Moves 
toward compromise of the Nash strike 
had been made before the end of the 
first week in April and the first of the 
discrimination cases was settled with the 
reinstatement by General Motors of 
eighteen union men previously dis- 
charged. 

Strikes and threats of strikes in im- 
portant parts and accessory plants still 
threaten to tie up automobile produc- 
tion, but there are sound reasons for 
believing that the whole automotive 
labor situation will get better rather 
than worse. 


Production Behind Sales. Last month 
Chrysler Corp. units shipped 85,157 cars 
and trucks, the largest number in any 
month since it was organized. Hudson 
shipments from January 1 to March 24 
equalled 62.4 per cent. of shipments for 
the entire year of 1933. Studebaker out- 
put for the first quarter this year ex- 
ceeded that of last by about 53 per cent. 
Buick “has entered April with employ- 
ment and payrolls at a four-year peak. 
Other companies are showing similar 
gains. The parts and accessory busi- 
ness, too, is forging ahead rapidly. 

And, best of all, production is still 
well behind sales demand. Dealer stocks 
of both new and used cars are low. 
Figures indicate that only a month ago 


used car stocks were about 4.7 per cent. 
less than a year ago and new car stocks 
nearly 15 per cent. less, despite a greatly 
increased rate of sale. 


Most Prices Higher. Price increases 
predicted here thirty days ago have now 
gone into effect. Chrysler Corp., Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., Studebaker and oth- 
ers have boosted their lists to compen- 
sate in part for constantly increasing 
costs. A statement published by Henry 
Ford indicates that increases are not 
contemplated on Ford and Lincoln lines. 


A New Low-Priced Packard. Packard 
is going to bring out a lower priced car, 
probably around $1,200, but the time of 
its announcement remains unsettled. De- 
velopment of the design was started 
some time ago, but research and engi- 
neering work still remain to be done 
and on its completion rests determina- 
tion of an announcement date. 


New Surprise Car! Last week I rode 
in an automobile which, from a design 
standpoint, can best be described as a 
practical combination of “things that 
couldn’t be done.” 

With an overall length equal to that 
of a Ford, the passenger compartment 
space is at least equal to that of a 
Lincoln and other big cars. It seats 
seven passengers comfortably and has 
room for a card table. It rides over 
the roughest roads with no more jar 
to passengers than usually is experi- 
enced on concrete highways. 

Its appearance is unusual—but not 
nearly so “unusual” to-day as it would 
have been considered twelve or twenty- 
four months ago. ‘ 

The public will hear about it soon— 
under what name, I do not know. It 
is the most interesting automobile, from 
the standpoint of rider comfort and 
convenience, yet developed. 





